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Central Africa: 
BY REY. T. J. BOWEN OF THE BAPTIST MISSION (YORUBA.) 


Mr. Bowen regards the people 
of Central Africa as divided into. 
three classes; first, the true typical 
negro; second, the Pulohs or Fella- 
tahs, considered by our author as 
mulattoes; and third, black people 
with European features. Mr. Bowen 
concludes that these black men 
with European features, are the de- 
scendants of mulattoes and negroes, 
retaming the features of the former, 
and the colur of the latier. He 
observes, “some of them have a 
fine intelligent Grecian cast of 
countenance, others present every 
degree of approximation to the, 
typical negro. At Iilorrin, I saw 
a few robust, handsome, heavily | 
bearded men who are called ‘ Ba-| 
ture Dudu,’ Llack-whine-men. They 
differ from the Grecian faced men. 
just mentioned, in being every way 
more manly in appearance, and 
they bear the reputation of being | 
mere learned than any other men | 


but comely,’ is the chief alufa, or 
doctor of divinity in Illorrin. The 
home of these men appears to have 
been in Eastern Yoruba from time 
immemorial, though they are evi- 
dently and reputedly another race.” 

“Whether,” says Mr. Bowen, 
“it be the result of climate or diet 
or other causes, the Africans of all. 
classes are a healthy and hardy 
race.’ The boys are unusually ac- 
tive, and frequently throw summer- 
sets for their amusement. The 
Nufe people are said to be- the 
swiftest runners in Sudan, and are 
the only tribe that understand boxing. 

As evidences of the intelligence 
of the people of Yoruba, Mr. Bowen 
mentions the language, and the 
government, and the quick discern- 
ment of human character and mo- 
tives. 

“The Yoruba language is re- 
markably rich in abstract terms.— 
The existence and constant use of 


in the country. One of them, a) terms for the expression of thought 
most noble looking man, ‘black, | are certainly good evidence that the 
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people think. The Yoruba lan- 
guage affords all the terms neces- 
sarv for a full and clear declaration 
of the Gospel, as for instance, a 
word for God, angel, heaven, hell, 
sin, guilt, atonement, mediation, 
repentance, faith, pardon, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, both objective 
and subjective, a distinct word for 
each, adoption, salvation, perdition, 
etc. The 
such deep attention to preaching, 


reason why they pay 
as constantly reported by the mis- 
sionaries, is that they understand 
what the Gospel teaches.” 
Notwithstanding this, these peo- 
ple are represented as extremely de- 
ficient in science and invention.— 
Yet they compose spirited verses, 
and their stories display a good de- 
gree of fancy. ‘They deal much 
in proverbs, and those of the Yoru- 
bas are sometimes highly poetical, 
as well as brief, clear, and pointed.” 
A large part of this Yoruba coun- 
try has been depopulated by former 
wars, so that it is now open, and 
inviting by its beauty, fertility and 
salubrity, toemigrants. Mr. Bowen 
estimates that civil war and the 
slave trade have, during the last 
fifty years, deprived this fine coun- 
try of half a millions of its inhabi- 
tants.’ Are there not many to be 
found among our colored popuila- 
tion, inspired by the love of God 
and man, who will rejoice to im- 


prove their own condition, while 
they bear a knowledge of our arts, 





civilization, and the Divine Word 
to the millions of Central Africa.— 
Can they be content to have little 
or no share in this vast work of 
benevolence? 

We are pleased to learn that our 
author has prepared a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Yoruba language, 
which are soon to be published 
under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

‘* SOCIAL LIFE IN YORUBA. 


Towns; walls; streets; markets ; 
houses ; dress; food ; amusements ; 
dancing ; religious processions ; 
salutations ; marriage ; polygamy ; 
divorce; inhertiance; widows; chil- 
dren ; burial ; ghosts ; occupations 
of the people; farming; traffic; arts; 
tools ; glass manufacture. 

« All the Africans in this region 
live in towns, and cultivate the sur- 
rounding country. Several of the 
Yoruba towns are surprisingly large 
and populous. The congregating 
of people into large cities modifies 
their character in various ways, and 
among the rest, by giving their 
barbarism a sort of polish which we 
should hardly expect to find in the ' 
depths of Africa. It also compels 
many people te go several miles to 
cultivate their farms, and greatly in- 
creases the labor of gathering ia 
their crops, which of course are 
brought into the city for use. By 
this means they are made more in- 
dustrious, and consequently more 
virtuous, or in other words, less ad- 
dicted to vice, the offspring of idle- 
ness. 

‘‘In consequence of frequent 
wars, all the towns, large and small, 
are surrounded by clay walls, about 
five feet high and sufficiently thick 
to be'a good defence, in a country 

j Where they are happily destitute of 
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cannon. A ditch three or four feet 
wide and several feet deep, runs 
around the town at the outer foot 
of the wail. At various convenient 
distances, the wall is perforated with 
gaies eight or ten feet wide, which 
are closed at night with heavy shut- 
ters. On the inner side of the gate, 
ihere is usually a house which we 
must pass through in entering the 
town; and here reside the men 
who remain at the gate day and 
night, to guard the entrance and to 
take toll of caravans and other 

traders. The walls being made of 
mortar, which dries hard in the sun, 
endures for a long time with trifling 
annual repairs in the dry season.— 
An Affican town, with its thousands 
of low broad grass-thatched houses, 
peeping above the wall and swelter- 
ing in the torrid sun, presents to the 
approaching traveler a unique ap- 
pearance which he will not easily 
forget. 

“The streets of the best and 
largest cities are generally very 
narrow, crooked and intricate.— 
You pass on with rough solid clay 
walls close by on each side, and 
the eaves of the lew thatched roofs 
almost brushing you in the face, 
till at last, weary of monotony and) 
filth, you turn about to retrace your 
steps and discover that you are lost 
in a net work of interminable alleys. 
There is generally however, a tolera- | 
bly broad, though seldom straight | 
street, running from each gate to) 
the market- -place, and these wide 
streets, as the market-place itself, | 
are commonly shaded with beauti- | 
ful wide spreading trees. 

“ African towns have no public | 
buildings except shabby little tem- | 
ples, and obont houses, so rude in | 
appearance as to atiract no atten-| 
tion. Architecture, monuments, 
&c., are unknown. The house of | 
the king differs from others only in | 
size, and in high sharp gables called 
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kobbi, which are weather boarded 
with grass thatch. The houses of 
governors and other nobles, are in 
the same unimposing style as those 
of the common people. 

“The most attractive object next 
to the curious old town itself—and 
it is always old—is the market.— 
This is not a building, but a large 
area, shaded with trees and sur- 
rounded and semetimes sprinkled 
over with little open sheds, consist- 
ing of a very low thatched roof sur- 
mounted on rude posts. Here the 
women sit and chat all day, from 
early morn tll 9 o’clock at night, 
to sell their various merchandise.— 
Some of the sheds however, are 
occupied by barbers, who shave 
people’s heads and faces, and by 
leather dressers, who make charms, 
like Jewish phylacteries, and bridle 
reins, shoes, sandals, &c., and by 
dozeas or scores of men who earn 
an honest living by dressing cala- 
bashes and ornamenting them with 
various neat engravings. 

“The principal marketing hour, 
and the proper time to see all the 
wonders, is in the evening. At 
half an hour before sunset, all sorts 
of people, men, women, girls, trave- 
lers lately arrived in the caravans, 
farmers from the fields, and artizans 
from their houses, are pouring in 

| from all directions to buy and sell, 
and talk. At the distance of halfa 
mile their united voices roar like 
the waves of the sea. The women, 


{ especially, always noisy, are then in 


their glory, bawling out salutations, 
cheapening and higgling, conver- 
| sing, laughing, and sometimes quar- 
reling, with a shrillness and com- 
pass of voice which indicates both 
their determination and their ability 
to make themselves heard. As the 
|shades of evening deepen, if the 
weather allows the market to con- 
tinue, and there is no moon, every 
woman lights her little lamp, and 
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presently the market presents to the! 
distant observer, the beautiful ap 

pearance of innumerable bright 
stars. 

“The commodities sold in mar- 
ket are too tedious to mention 
even if all could be remembered.— 
Besides home productions there 
are frequently imported articles from 
the four quarters of the globe.— 
Various kinds of meat, fowis, sheep, 
goats, dogs, rats, tortoise-, eggs 
fish, snails, yams, Indian corn, 
Guinea corn, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane, ground peas, Onions, pepper, 
various vegetables, palin nuts, oil, 
tree butter, seeds, fruits, fire-wood, 
cotton in the seed, spun cotton, 
domestic cloth, imported cloth, as 
calico, shirting, velvets, etc., gun 
powder, guns, flinis, knives, swords 
paper, raw silk, Turkey-red thread, 
beads, needles, ready made clothing, 
as trowsers, breeches, caps, shirts 
without sleeves, baskets. brooms, 
and no one knows what all. 

** Every fifth day there is a ‘large 
market’ when the few thousand 
people who attend daily are in-| 
creased to a multitude, and the 
noise and glee are proportionately 
increased. The larger towns have 
small markets near to each gate for 
the sale of provisions; and some 
towns, as Illorin, are so large that 
there are several markets for the 
sale of general commodities. In 
the afternoon when only a few hun- 
dred are sauntering about, and the 
traffic has not fully set in, we often 
go out and preach to the people 
under the trees, and here we meet 
with men from all parts of the coun- 
try, who have come to remain in 
the town a few days or weeks to 
traffic. 

* All the houses in Yoruba, etc., 
are built of clay or mortar and 
covered with grass in the manner 
which I have described in chapter 
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they sometimes 
But this 


plan is more expensive and not so 


as I have heard, 
build of sun-dried bricks. 


good as the solid clay walls. Peo- 
ple from the interior have informed 
me that the hou-es in Soekoto are 
built of mortar two storis high and 
covered with canoes, which they 
explained to be troughs open at 
each end. First a sufficiest num- 
ber of trough: are laid across the 
building side by side, with their 
mouths up, and then other similar 
ones are turned mouth down upon 
these so as to break joints. Yoruba 


houses are only one story high, and 


that one is so low that the ceiling 
over head is only from six to eight 
feet above the floor, The rooms 
are from ten to fifteen feet long, 
and seven or eight wide, without 
windows, and having only one 
door which is scarcely four teet in 


height. Of course, the room is 
very dark. This, however, is of 


litle consequence since it is only 
used for storing—they have little to 
store—and for sleeping when the 
weather is too bad to sieep in the 
piazza or the yard. The house 
itself consists of ten, twenty, or 
may be fifty, of such rooms, so dis- 
posed as to enclose a quadrangular 
court or area which is open to the 
sky. The court is entered from 
the streets by a single large door 
or gate, and the little doors of the 
rooms open inward into a piazza 
which runs entirely around the 
court. The gate of the house is 
prudently furnished with charms or 
emulets, among which is sometimes 
seen the curved or horseshoe formed 
iron, end which are aflirmed to 
have the power of defending the 
premises against the ‘ ghaists, sprites 
and divils,’ who used to give so 
much trouble to our own forefathers. 
The intericr court is ornamented 
with sundry large earthen pots, 


sixteen. In Nufe, as also in Futa§ which are the roosting places of the 
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poultry, and bristied over with short 


stakes to which the women tie 


their goats and sheep every even- | 


ing. Instead of chimnies, there 
are little fire places in the piazza 
against the wall where the women 
cook their food in earthen pots. 

«“ The simple habits of the people 
require litte furniture. They sit 
aud sleep on mats spread on the 
earth floor of their piazzas and 
rooms, and they eat with their 
fingers from coarse earthen plates, 
every one like the 
Joseph having his own mess to 
himself, or if they are equal in 
rank, all dipping into the dish to- 
gether. The women do not eat 
from the same dish with the men. 
The furniture of the rooms consists 
of earthen pots and grass bags to 
hold clothing, cowries and other 
valuables, and perhaps you may 


see a guu and shot-pouch, or more 
rarely those venerable weapons, the 


sword aud the bow. 

‘The usual dress on the coast is 
a breech-cloth and a wrapper. In 
the interior, both Mahometans and 
heathens dress in a very different 
manner. The men have various 
garments, as long trowsers and 
short breeches, of several styles, 
tunics, tobes or large flowing gowns 
wrappers, palm-hats, cloth caps, 
turbans, and if not barefoot, sandals, 
shoes, or moccasins with or with- 
out soles, and boots, 
garments are fastened by buttons. 
The trowsers and breeches are se- 
cured around the loins by a draw- 
string. Little boys sometimes wear 
uothing but an apron, but usually 
they are clad in breeches and tune, 
or breeches alone. The men, ex- 
cept among the Mahometans, gen- 
erally shave their beards and heads. 
Women never wear frocks or tunics, 
but are clad in the wrappers, two 
around the middie, and one, often 


laid aside, thrown over the shoul- 


brethren of 


None of their: 


ders. Their head-dress is a piece 
of cloth, or handkerchief. They 
never shave their heads except as a 
mark of mourning for the loss of 
friends. 

‘* Most of the negroes, and espe- 
cially those of the interior, are re- 
markably cleanly, often washing 
their clothes, and bathing or rather 
scrubbing their bodies with soap 
and water almost daily. Hence 
they seldom have the odor which is 
so disagreeable in the negroes of 
the Southern States. Both men 
and women are fond of ornaments, 
as rings On the fingers, toes, arms 
aud ancles The women wear 
beads on their necks and wrists, 
and girls who olten (in the low 
country) appear without clothing, 
wear them around their loins. 

‘*The usual articles of food are 
the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
hogs and cows, aud various roots 
and graips, as yams, sweet potatoes, 
tania, Indian corn, millet or Guinea 
corn, cow peas, etc. They also 
eat rats and snails, and the meaner 
people feed on the flesh of horses 
which have died of disease. Fish 
are abundant in the large streams 
and dried fish from the Ogun, Niger 
and other rivers, are commonly sold 
in the markets. 

“Their manner of cooking is 
quite different from ours. They 
bake nothing, but all their food is 
boiled or fred in earthen pots.— 
Various kinds of bread of corn and 
peas are fried in palm oil or tree 
butter. Sometimes they cook Indian 


corn im whole grains like our ‘ big 
hominy,’ but the usual preparation 


of corn is the ekkaw, described in 
another place. Meat is always cut 
fine to be cooked. Sometimes it is 
stewed but it is usualiy made into 
palaver-sauce which the Yorubas 
call obbeh, by stewing up a small 


| quantity of flesh or fish with a large 


proportion of vegetables highly 
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seasoned with onions and red pep- 
per. Obbeh with ekkaw or boiled 
yam pounded or unpounded, is the 
customary diet of all classes from 
the king to the slave. They take 
three meals a day, breakfast a little 
after sunrise, dinner about twelve 
and supper afier dark. No people 
are so much in the habit of eating 
in the streets, where women are 
always engaged in preparing all 
sorts of dishes for sale to passers-by. 
Their usual drink is water. Tea 
and coffee are unknown, but hot 
ekkaw diluted to the consistence of 
gruel is much used as a morning 
beverage. The women make beau- 
uful malt and passably good beer 
of Indian corn and millet. In many 
parts of the interior palm-wive 1s 
very scarce and highly prnzed.— 
Rum seldom finds its way into 
Yoruba and never without being 
well diluted with water. 

“The Yorubas are 


eminently 
social in their feelings and habits, 
fond of visiting each other, of eating 
together, and of sitting together of 


evenings under shady trees, en- 
gaged in conversation or in playing 
little games for amusement. One 
of their games is a sort of drafis, in 
which the men are not caught but 
checked and thus driven from the 
board, or rather from the field for 
the board is marked out on the 
ground. The gaine of ayo or wart 
is played by throwing small balis or 
seeds into twelve holes, six in a 
row, in a board or block of wood. 
Gambling, it is said, is prohibited 
by law. The boys amuse them- 
selves with a sort of hulgul, by 
whipping tops, and by wrestling 
and turuing summersets. Young 
people ofien amuse themselves with 
riddies and by dancing to the sound 
of noisy drums. 
dances is called badbbika. Their 
gestures are never improper and 
never graceful. It would seem 
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that he who can throw his feet, 
hands, head and body about in the 
most awkward and grotesque man- 
ner is considered the best dancer. 

All classes are very fund of re- 
ligious festivals and processions, 
chiefly I think for the sake of 
amusement. The theatrical per- 
formances which Lander saw at Ka- 
tunga and misdescribes, were a re- 
ligious ceremony. Some parts of 
their worship are funny and clown- 
ish enough. The Mahometan feast 
which succeeds their thirty days 
fast, is a great holiday, not only to 
them but to the heathens. They 
also have torchlight processions 
which afford them no small amuse- 
ment. Our own christmas, and 
the saints’ days of Catholic couv- 
tries, celebrated with the firing of 
guns, gluttony, drunkenness and 
debauchery, are only remnants of 
European heathenism, and here, as 
in Africa, the beloved formalisms of 
unsanctified religion, rise up among 
the strongest barriers against the 
conversion of men to the gospel. 

‘*The Yorubas, Nufes, etc., like 
other orientals, are unreasonably 
ceremonious. To shake hands on 
meeting a friend is not enough.— 
If equals, both often kneel, and in- 
fertors frequently prostrate them- 
selves flat on the ground before su- 
periors. On entering a house, they 
leave their sandals at the door, if 
they wear any, but never uncover 
their heads as a mark of respect.— 
When a visitor retires he simply 
arises and says, ‘I am going,’ where- 
upon the host follows him to the 
door and bids him farewell. 

‘‘The Yorubas have a profusion 
of salutations. In the morning it 
is O ji re? ‘did you wake well,’ 
and the person replies, ‘God be 
thanked.’ On taking leave at night, 
they often say, ‘May you sleep 
When a visitor retires, and 
frequently when you meet him in 
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the street you say wo’ leh, ‘look at 
the ground,’ that is, to prevent 
stumbling. ‘Be careful’ is often a 
salutation On passing a person in 
the road. But the word most used 
by every boy, is ofu or aku, proper- 
ly atku, ‘may you not die,’ or more 
exactly ‘immortality.’ When you 
visit a man who wishes to pay you 
particular respect he will salute you 
aku! aku! perhaps twenty times, 
and you must invariably answer, O, 
to each salutation. This word O 
expresses assent. If you say to 
your servant, do so and so, he re- 
plies O, and if you perform any 
lithe incidental act of politeness, 
as picking up a thing that has 
dropped for a person, he may say 
O, instead of ‘thank you.’ The 


word aku is compounded with many 
others, so as to form an appropriate 
salutation for every situation in life. 
When they meet a man traveling, 
they often say, akurin, because rin 


means to walk or travel. So we 
have ekuale, good evening, akuoro, 
good morning, akuassan, good day, 
akule, to one in a house, aku joko, 
to one sitting down, akushe, to one 
at work, and so on, to a hundred 
examples. To all these you reply 
O, and if you make no reply, it is 
considered a gross insult, 
‘Courtship is generally carried on 
by means of female relatives, and 
either sex has the right to make a 
proposition. Very ofien, however, 
courtship is prevented by early be- 
trothment, either by contract be- 
tween the parents of children, or 
between a man and the parents of | 
a little girl. In such cases, a dowry 
or price of some forty dollars or | 
more, is paid by the expected hus- 
band to the mother of the girl, A_ 
betrothed woman is so far a wife, | 
that her unfaithfulness would be. 
adultery, yet conventional modesty | 
forbids her to speak to her husband, 
or even to see him, if it can be’ 





| married. 
_prvilege of divorcing their wives, 


avoided. If she meets any of his 
previous wives in the street, she 
salutes them by falling on her 
knees. After all, it sometimes 
happens that she prefers some other 


_man, and absolutely refuses to fulfil 


herengagement. Then sheiseither 
teased and worried into submission, 
or else the husband agrees to re- 
ceive back his dowry and release 
her. 

‘Before a couple are married, 
they must go separately to a priest 
of Ifa and make sacrifices and offer 
prayers. On the nuptial night, the 
bride is taken to the bridegroom’s 
house, just after dark, by several 
virgins, and the friends of the 
parties are regaled with a feast.— 
The virgins remain with the bride 
for several days, and sleep with her 
at night. After the days are ful- 
filled, they conduct her to the bride- 
groom’s room. On the following 


‘morning, if his bride is worthy, 


he dismisses her attendants with 
presents, and sends some beautiful 
white cowries to her mother. If 
his bride is not worthy, he drives 
her attendants from the house with 
blows and abuses, and sends some 


dirty old cowries to her mother, as 
an emblem of impurity. 


“ Polygamy is universal in Africa. 
Kings, nobles and rich men, have 
large numbers of wives, and even 


‘the common people have two or 


three. No woman, pretty or ugly, 
rich or poor, is obliged to go un- 
Men, of course, have the 


and the matter is all the easier, from 


‘the fact that every woman is a free 


dealer who labors for herself and 
supports herself, and has no claim 
on her husband’s property. If di- 
vorced without a cause, she takes 
up all that is hers and returns to 
her relatives and friends. If di- 
vorced for adultery, she or her 
family are obliged to refund the 
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dowry to the husbarfd. 
than this, he has no claim on her 
property. Even during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage relation, 
the woman is sole owner of her 
property and her earnings. She ts 
not obliged to work for her hus- 
band, and has no claim on him for 
support, either for herself or her 
children. In this way the man 
escapes the burden of supporting 
his wives and children, except that 
he is obliged tu furnish them with 
honse room. 

* When a man dies, the eldest 
son inherits the house, and all the 
wives except his own mother. ln- 
cest is never allowed except in con- 
formity to this law of inheritance— 
the reason of which appears to be, 
that the women may not be left 
widows and houseless. I am told 
that both son and wives are very 
well contented with the arrange- 
ment. 

** Yoruba women are not prolific, 
and entire barrenness is not uncom- 
mon. Though nota crime, it is re- 
garded as a great disgrace, to be 
withoutchildren. In their quarrels, 
they may call each other fools, liars, 
thieves, or anything, but ‘ agan,’ 
barren, is a word which the mos! 
malignant and enraged person 
scarcely ever presumes to address 
to a childless woman. 

‘Children are much beloved by 
both parents. I once asked a 
woman how much she would take 
for her child? ‘What!’ she ex- 
claimed, pulling her child towards 
her with evident indignation, * sell 
you the child that | vore?? From 
some cause, the mortality of chil 


dren appears to be greater in Yoru- | 


ba than at home. One reason may 
be that they are so much exposed 


to the sun, slung as they are on the | 


mother’s back in a cloth. Such 


exposure would certainly kill most) 
white children. 
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“People who die at home, are 
generally buried in the piazza of the 
house. Just before a respectable 
man is interred, the corpse is carried 
about the town on a litter, with dis- 
charges of guns, which coilects a 
crowd of people. The bodies of 
infants are sometimes thrown away 
behind the wall, because it is thought 
they died through the influence of 
an evil spirit, The clothing and 
implements of hunters and warriors 
are thrown out by the side of the 
road, not far from the gate, to pre- 
vent their ghosts from entering the 
town and disturbing the people.— 
Even the ghosts of quiet citizens, 
have to be laid on the seventh day 
after death. For this purpose, the 
friends of the deceased go out at 
the gate of the city, a little after 
dark, and call the dead man’s name 
three times, telling him that he is 
now done with the world, and must 
not come back to haunt them.— 
Women who have lost their hus- 
bands, howl and lament together at 
day break, for several days after the 
burial. When the days of mourning 
are ended, they give a public en- 
lertainment. In other respects, the 
mourning of the people has nothing 
absurd or unusual. 

‘* Most of the Yorubas are farm- 
ers. Their only implement is the 
hoe, and they have no earts or 
wagons, but they cultivate the 
ground well, and raise abundant 
crops of everything needed in the 
country. The principal and most 
valued crops are Indian corn and 
yams. Next to these, are Guinea 
corn and cotton, which they spia 
and weave into cloth. The com- 
mou crop of corn is from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, and 
it sells in the country from twenty 
to fifty or even seventy-five cents a 
bushel. Both upland and sea-island 
cotton are planted, but neither pro- 
| duces very well, owing to the ex- 
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treme and constant heat of the cli- 
mate. For the same reason, wheat, 
oats, &c., as also apples, peaches, 
and the like, cannot be raised.— 
Among the other things commonly 
planted, we may enumerate cassava, 
sweet potatoes, tania, Lima beans, 
peas, ground peas of two kinds, 
bene or sesame, a kind of uneatable 
watermelon planted for the sake of 
its oily seeds, telfaria, onions, okra, 
and other vegetables. Turnips, 
radishes, &c., will not flourish. 

** Every man has his own farm, 
but there is no property in land.— 
When a farm is abandoned, it be- 
comes common property, that is, 
any one who chooses, may plant it. 
The farms are not fenced, because 
there are few cattle, and these are 
kept near the town and constantly 
watched by the servants of the 
owners. Sheep and goats are fed 
chiefly in the towns, and but few 
hogs are raised. 

“A good many men and still 
more women, are engaged in traffic. 
Some are engaged in exchanging 
the commodities of the interior, 
chiefly ivory and carbonate of soda 
from the desert, the productions 
and imports of the low country, as 
salt, tobacco, cotton cloth, beads, 
guns, &e., and others in trading 
from town to town, in the various 
productions of their own country. 
All these commodities being carried 
on people’s heads, in loads of sixty 


or seventy pounds weight, give em- | 


ployment to great numbers of car- 
riers. Two years ago, when the 
caravans passed between Ogbomo-| 
shaw and ‘illorrin, every five days 
there were sometimes two or three 
thousand persons on the road at a 
time, and I calculated that one, 
hundred yoke of oxen would be re- | 
quired to convey all their merchan- 
dize. 

‘For the most part, men and 
women have their own occupa- | 


tions, and it is worthy of particular 
remark, that women never cultivate 
the soil as they do in Guinea. All 
the arts are im a rude state, yet they 
are sullicient to supply the wants of 
the people. The iron smelters fur- 
nish the iron which the smiths man- 
ufacture into hoes, axes, knives, 
nails, &c. The carpenter, as he is 
called, splits trees into boards, and 
makes doors for the houses. The 
leather dresser prepares morocco 
leather from sheep and goat skins, 
‘and makes bridle reins, and a sort 
of shoes. ‘lhe saddle maker ex- 
| hibits his skill in saddles, which 
like the bridle-bit used in the coun- 
try, is almost identical with that 
made in Mexico. The women spin 
cotton and sell the thread to the 
| weavers, who are men, and men 
| are the tailors who make garments. 
|The women again make earthen 
| pots, cook, wash, dye with indigo, 
and buy and sell most of the provi- 
sions which pass through the mar- 
ket. Some of the men find good 
|employment in the barber's profes- 
| sions, and a few are professed hun- 
ters and fishers. Every one is per- 
'fectly free to choose, follow or 
change his occupation at pleasure. 
“The tools and implements used 
by the people, are generally con- 
‘temptible. The axe is litthe more 
than two inches wide, and is always 
inserted into the helve which is 
large and clumsy. The only tools 
of the carpenter are his little axe, 
| an adze of the same character, and 
an iron spindle, to burn holes in 
|his timber. The blacksmith has a 
|stone for an anvil, and an iron 
_cudgel fora hammer. His bellows 
is a couple of goat skins stretched 
over two wooden bowls, into which 
are inserted two air pipes which 
run into one. The weaver’s loom, 
though constructed on precisely 
the same principle as ours, is so 
small that his cloth is only six in- 
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ches wide, but he can weave forty | 
yards a day. ; 
‘So far as I could ascertain, the | 






The porcelain-like appearance of 
the glass would indicate that the 
feldspar, which abounds in the 


peculiar glass manufacture of C en- | country, enters into its composition. 


tral Africa, is confined to three} 
towns in Nufe, one of which is 
situated on the west of the Niger. 
The art is kept a profound secret. 


{From the Maryland Colonization Journal.) 


The singular mineral described by 
Lander, was a conglomeration of 
melted African beads of different 
colors.” 






Dr. Hall’s Report as Trustee of the Ship M. C. Stevens. 


Amone the proceedings of the 


Annual Meeting of the American | 


Colonization Society, published in 
our last number, was a report from 
two of the Trustees of the ship Mary 
Caroline Stevens, in which reterence 
was made to the “Report of Dr. 
James Hall, one of the Trustees and 
their special representative in the 
details of their proceedings and the 
disbursement of their funds.” We 
now publish this report. 


Battimore, Dec. 4th, 1856. 


To Joun H. B. Latrrose, eg | 
Exuisna Wuittcesey, Esqs. 
Trustees of the Stevens ind 


Gentlemen:—On receiving your 
authority to act as Treasurer for the 
Trustees and agent to build a ship 
for the use of the American Colon- 
zation Society, I immediately ad- 
dressed myself to the work. I first 
solicited proposals from all the me- 
chanics in this city engaged in the 
various departments of shipbuilding 
Those received from the carpenter, 
whose business it is to mode] the 
ship, and finish the hull and spars 
enure, I had the honor to lay before 
you at our first meeting, and you 
will remember that it was decided 
to accept the proposals submitted 


by Mr. J. J. Abrahams, a builder of | 


the first celebrity in the country, 
whose terms were fortunately more 
favorable than those of any other 
party proposing. I subsequently re- 


ceived proposals from most of the 


respectable mechanics of the city, 
as joiners, smiths, plumbers, brass 
and iron founders, painters, riggers, 
&c. whose work was ofsuch a nature 
as admitted of fair estimates of price 
and character. In making my se- 
lections among these, I generally 
accepted the lowest bid, framing 
the contracts in such a manner as to 
secure the work done to my entire 
satisfaction. In most of these cases 
I was equally fortunate as in that of 
the carpenter. The best mechanics 
generally offering the lowest terms. 
i herewith enclose the various pro- 
posals received—and contracts exe- 
cuted. On inspection of those in 
which a definite estimate could be 
made of the price or terms, embra- 
cing carpenter, painter, rigger, join- 
er, smith, block, pump and sail 
makers, it will be seen that there is 
a difference of over four thousand 
and five hundred dollars - between 
the highest proposals made and those 
accepted. In selecting mechanics 
where no definite estimate could be 
made, I secured the services of those 
best known to me as men of ability 
and integrity, and have had no reason 
to regret the choice made. The 
chains and anchors I was enabled 
through the kindness of our friend, 
Capt. Graham, to import direct from 
England, without even a charge for 
‘commission. The cordage, one of 
| the most important items in a ship, 


\I was able to obtain at the lowest 
| price in the season, through the 
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agency of our friend Wm. Tracy of | 


Boston. The article having fluctu- 
ated from 10 to 20 per cemt. With 
the exception of copper, perhaps we 
may cousider the enure material of 
the ship as obtained on very favora- 
ble terms. This article is at this 
time very high and the peculiar 
service in which the ship is to be 
engaged, requiring an uncommonly 
large amount, it forms the heaviest 
item in the expense of the ship with 
the exception of the carpenter’s 
work. You are aware that we have 
been relieved from the extra ex pense 
for tanks and putting them on board 
by our constant friend F. W. Brune, 
Esq. who made the very liberal do- 
nation of $1,200 for this purpose. 
Also that Thos. Wilson, Esq. a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the 
Maryland State Colonization Socie- 
ty, has furnished the ship with a 
very handsome and expensive libra- 
ry. It may be worthy of remark, that 
irom the commencement of opera- 
tions on the ship to her completion, 


no untoward or unfortunate event | 


has occurred. Every person en- 
gaged in her construction, both mas- 
ters and men, seem to have dis- 
charged their duty with alacrity and 
good will. No one manifested any 
disposition to furnish imperfect ma- 
terial, or to slight their work. I 
think’ we may congratulate ourselves 
and the friends of the cause, that we 
have as perfect a vessel as could be 
built, and one in every way fitted 
for the service in which she is en- 
gaged. Her custom house tonnage 
materially overruns the size origin- 
ally proposed, but the stringent char- 
acter of the laws of 1856 render this 
increase necessary, and even now it , 
is to be apprehended that she will | 
not take out the number of coal | 
grants which wiil generally offer for | 
a passage. | 

I herewith enclose you an account | 
current of cash received and expen- | 
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ded by me as treasurer. The origi- 
'nal deposits of cash from the lute 
Stevens’ fund in the Farmers Bank, 
amounted in all to twenty-nine thou- 
}sand two hundred and fifty dollars, 
|($29,250,) to which may be added 
iterest accruing on loans of money 
not in use, made by vote of the 
| Trustees, two hundred and seventy 
Six and sixty-three one hundredths 
dollars, ($276 63,) contribution of 
Mr. Brune, twelve hundred dollars, 
|($1,200,) cash received from the 
| Maryland State Colonization So- 
|ciety as loan, to be repaid by the 
| American Colonization Society in 
| transporting freight and emigrants 
/on terms agreed upon, eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
($8,750.) Total amount of cash 
|received, thirty-nine thousand four 
| hundred and seventy-six and sixty 
| three one hundredths dollars, ($39,- 
476 63.) The cash received from 
| Mr. Wilson does not appear in the 
_account of the construction of the 
| ship. 

Of the Stevens’ appropriation 
about seven thousand dollars (7000) 
and interest thereon from January 
Ist, 1856, have not been received, 
| the securities being in the hands of 
Mr. Latrobe. The amount of cash 
paid out, as you will perceive, is 
thirty-eight thousand nine hundred 
and seven and five one-hundredths 
| dollars, ($38,907 05.) 

In addition to this, I have given 
my notes as treasurer, endorsed by 
myself,individually,for the aggregate 
sum of four thousand seven hundred 
and five and thirty-three ove hun- 
dredths dollars, ($4,705 33,) making 
a total of forty-three thousand five 
| hundred and eighty-seven and thirty 
‘eight one hundredths dollars, ($43,- 
587 38.) This sum covers the entire 
expenses of building the ship, inclu- 
ding the tanks and all fixtures for 
emigrants, provided more bills of 
‘which I am not aware do not come 
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in. I have reserved a balance of 
cash in hand of five hundred and 
ninety-four and fifty-eight one hun- 
dredihs dollars, ($594 58,) which 
wil doubtless enable my agent to 
meet any demands of the kind, if 
presented. This reservation how- 
ever was not intended, but it was 
impossible to calculate with certain- 
ty upon the exact amount of heavy 
cash bills. The American Coloni- 
zation Society has assumed all bills 
for extra sails, spars, anchors, mo- 
vable cabin furniture and ship chan- 
dlery for future use; when cash is 
realized for the securities now in the 
hands of Mr. Latrobe, there will be 
a surplus of funds, not expended, of 
about two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety dollars, ($2,590,) exclu- 
sive of interest, It remains for the 
Trustees and Executive Officers of 
the American and Maryland State 
Colonization Societies, to say what 
disposition should be made of this 
balance. It seems to me that it 
should be returned to the Maryland 
State Colonization Society, as the 
terms on which it advanced funds, 
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were to enable the Trustees to com- 
plete the ship, tendering a sum for 
that purpose not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, and the proceeds 
to be received frem the stock of the 
Chesapeake and Liberia Trading 
Company, which has exceeded the 
expectations of the Society about 
one thousand dollars. It is proper 
that | should state in conclusion, 
that since the completion of the 
ship I bave had but three days to 
close the entire business, no one 
contract for construction could be 
settled previously, and at the same 
time attending to much business for 
the Soc.ety, besides preparing for a 
six months voyage. It may there- 
fore reasonably be expected that 
many errors aud omissions will here- 
after be discovered, but I think not 
material ones. I must however 
claim the most liberal interpretation 
of the E. and O. E. usually attached 


to accounts. With much respect, 


I have the honor to be, your most 
obedient servant, 
James Hatt, 
Treas. of Trustees. 








[From the Maryland Colonization Journal.) 
Voyage to Liberia. 


BY DR. 


We are gratified to see the fol- 
lowing commencement of the notes 
made by our distinguished friend 
during his late voyage and visit to 
Africa. 
will be 
not of. great advantage to the inte- 
rests of Liberia. 

Many of our friends and readers 
have expressed their surprise and 
disappointment at not meeting with 
a diary, journal of our late voyage, 
notes on Liberia or something of 
the kind, in the late numbers of our 
little sheet. It could not be sup- 


generally read, and we doubt 


JAMES 


Whatever he may write | 





HALL. 


| posed that we should sail so many 
thousand miles, visit that -most in- 
teresting spot of earth called Libe- 
ria, without having something to 
say,—without some hair-breadth 
‘scapes, some dangers of flood and 
field to recount, some marvels or 
miracles to relate; bnt we are con- 
strained to say, that, bating the war 
palaver, of which we have already 
said much, we have little to com- 
municate. However, lest we should 
be considered derelict of duty, ob- 
'stinate, afraid to tell the truth, or 
over modest, we have concluded to 
set about spinning a yarn long 
enough to stretch over a few pages 


| 
i] 
| 
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of this and some following numbers 
of our jourval, longer or shorter, as 
circumstances may warrant, not 
however to turn Outa sang or sermon. 
We will premise, that we 
neither note or record of our voyage, 
either of date or event, save what 


our letter-Look furnishes; we de- | 


pend entirely upon a worn-out old 
memory for incidents or impressions, 
yet we shall, of necessity, adopt 
something like a diary or journal 
form, otherwise our poor ability to 
dress up or garnish the most com- 
mon-place events, or treat of sub- 


jects so familiar to all interested in | 


colonization, would render the little 


we have to say utterly unpalatable, | 


if not nauseous. We shall retain 


our editorial personal plural, partly | 
from habit, partly that it seems less | 


personal or egotistical, and partly 
because there was more than one of 
us to see, and lo enjoy. 


GETTING UNDER WAY. 


Some one, either Carlyle or Sterne, 
has made this a caption to a chapter, 
but in a metaphorical sense only: 
it being a genuine nautical phrase, 
we use it literally, although we go 
far back into the regions of prepara- 
tion, and we might go still farther, 
even to the laying of the keel of our 


good ship; but ’tis enough for eur | 


present purpose, briefly to touch 
upon the difficulties of getting a 


colonization ship under way, when | 


she is at the wharf, ready for busi- 
ness. 
Jinished, for a new ship is never fin- 
ished, or out of the hands of the 
mechanics, till she is fairly “ under. 
way.” 

In case of an ordinary merchant | 
vessel, the owner or charterer has 


merely to ascertain when she will | 
be ready to receive cargo, the time | 


it will require to load, and making 
due allowance for weather, he can 
calculate within a few days when 


have | 


We will not in this case say | 
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|she will be ready to sail: or should 
|any unforeseen event deter her de- 
|parture on the day fixed, no matter, 
‘it is deferred from day to day till 
she is ready, and then she goes 
quietly off. But a colonization ship 
is a very different affair;—say she 
is in port, ready to receive cargo, 
| the time of sailing fixed, notice 
| thereof given to all parties interested 
(throughout the country, and tre- 
sponses of readiness returned, with 
assurance of being of the ground 
at the time specified 7 the agent of 
the Society having put on board his 
cargo, provisions for use in Liberia, 
for the voyage out, &c. Then come 
the parcels, packages, boxes, bales, 
and barrels, by steamboat, railroad 
and expresses, from every point of 
the compass, with and without bills 
of lading, receipts, or letters of ad- 
vice, directed and misdirected, with 
paint, cards, paper scraps, and other- 
wise, to in Liberia, care of 
so and so here, care of so and so 
there; expenses to Baltimore paid 
and unpaid, advices definite and in- 
| definite, confusion worse confound- 
jed, which all attempts to unravel 
are unavailing. 

Then come the emigrants from all 
parts, all, save one’ or two families, 
| or individuals, sure to be ovt of time ; 

but they must go or be re-enslaved, 
and for these the vessel must wait: 
or, maybe, a large company come 
without necessaries of any kind or 
preparation for the voyage, to obtain 
which, delay is unavoidable. Again, 
a party comes without their baggage, 
it having been forwarded by another 
route or conveyance ;—afier two 
days waiting, it is found to have 
been carried through the city to 
New York, or Wheeling, or Pitts- 
burg. All this is but preparatory, 
what we have always experienced 
_and probably always shall. But in 
fullness of time, ail parties arrive and 
/every thing is on board, even the 
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dirty sailors with their filthy luggage, 
the steamer is hooked on, and the 
ship is fairly under way. After some 
such process was the ship Mary 
Caroline Stevens got under way at 
six o’clock on the morning of the 
30th day of November, 1855, the 
last lot of emigrants having been 
put on board in a deluge of rain at 
eleven o'clock the night previous, 
on their arrival from a delayed 
Western train. From this, she sailed 
to Norfolk to receive more emi- 
grants and freight, where we joined 
her on the morning of December 
the 5th, and spent one day on board, 
alongside the wharf; and not un- 
profitably, for although many years 
had elapsed since we had sacrificed 
to old Neptune, yet we remembered 
what preparations were necessary 
for the ceremony. Sea clothing 
must be got ready, and arrangements 
made for easily changing, trunks 
and bureaus were to be made fast, 
their contents overhauled and re- 
packed, little cuddies be prepared 
fur dressing implements and for the 
various condiments desirable in sea- 
sickness, not forgetting a flask of 
good old brandy. Inthe meantime, 
the additional emigrants came on 
board, with their plunder, and things 
were made ready for another move. 

On the morning of the 6th, again 
in tow of a steamer we reached 
Hampton Roads; the wind being 
ahead, were forced to come to an- 
chor, and perhaps it was well we 
did, for the ship as yet was unfit for 
sea, at least between decks. This 
day was one of severe labor for all 
hands on board ; the emigrants’ ef- 
fects had all to be overhauled, much 
of them stowed below, and the re- 
maimder arranged in proper order 
between their tiers of berths and 
made fast. The people were divided 
into messes or squads, and captains 
of each appointed; arrangements 
were made for a systematic serving 









jout and cooking of food, and also 
‘for the supply of water—in short, 
| we were preparing to get under way. 

The next day was the Sabbath; 
the wind still ahead; and although 
all seemed anxious to get to sea, yet 
I believe most were glad to spend 
one more holy day in this their land 
of bondage; no one present could 
feel that it was unprofitably spent. 
Early on that cold, misty morning, 
hymus from many euphonious voices 
ascended in volumes of incense from 
the living mass in the hold of that 
colonization ship, and earnest and 


strong men literally wrestled in 
prayer. They had much, all to pray 


for—much to fear, much to hope, 
utter dependency both on God and 
man—the most stupid and thought- 
less could not help praying. 

Their mid-day services were con- 
ducted in the most earnest and 
solemn manner; much was said in 
reference to their peculiar and most 
interesting situation; every word 
/meantsomething: there was enough 
of which to speak that could not 
fail to interest all. Probably, at no 
time had the most intelligent so fully 
realised the magnitude of their 
perilous undertaking :—For the first 
time on ship-board, under the con- 
trol of strangers, cut off from what, 
to them, had been the world, from 
all to whom they had looked for di- 
rection and support, in the midst of 
this inland sea, surrounded by the 
dim bleak shore on which they were 
never again to set foot, just ready to 
embark on the great boundless ocean; 
without a strong confidence both in 
God and man, it must have seemed 
like the scaffold to the culprit, ‘* the 
plunge opaque,” doom itself. But 
they possessed this confidence, they 
felt that in leaving this land they 
_were not only fulfilling the designs 
| of Him who willeth all things, but 
| of men, of good men; they had a 
; confidence in the promises made to 
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them, in the hopes held out for the 
future good of themselves and their 
children. They implored the bless- 
ings of God on those who had been 
instrumental in providing a home 
for them in their far-off fatherland, 
and for those who had enabled them 
now to seek it. The services of the 
day closed with a liberal collection 
in aid of the American Colonization 
Society. We say liberal, it was so 
in more than one sense of the word, 
it was comparatively so, far exceed- 
ing in amount what we have some- 
times known to be given for this or 
a like cause in a congregation whose 
aggregate wealth exceeded half a 
million; it was liberal to the Socie- 
ty, as such contributions, such mites 
of widows and orphans, must carry 
with them a deep and lasting bless- 
ing; and we could not doubt it 
possessed the other essentia! quality 
of charity, as “blessing him that 
iveth.” 

How will the departure of these 
Pilgrims, and those by every coloni- 
zation ship from the Elizabeth down 
to the present day, compare with 
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that of the Pilgrims by the May- 
Flower from Dort? Comparison, 
except iu the departure of both to 
found a home in a foreign land, 
there is none—disparity and con- 
trast unequalled—we will not at- 
tempt to trace either; the mere 
mention of the names in connexion 
is sufficiently suggestive. One fact, 
however, we cannot forbear to no- 
tice—the departure of the Pilgrims 
from Dort is perpetuated, not only 
in the lettered page of our country’s 
history, but by the aid of the Arts, 
under the patronage of our govern- 
ment, and ornaments the Capitol of 
our Union; while neither our coun- 
try’s rulers or the people’s represen- 
tatives, who meet to legislate in that 
Capitol, dare acknowledge that the 
Pilgrims by the Elizabeth, their de- 
scendants and successors, have an 


existence or a Name upon earth; 


although they have virtually estab- 
lished and maintained a government 
of law and ofder, which numbers 
near half the years of the existence 
of our vaunted free Republic. 





Latest from Liberia. 
DEATH OF J. M. RICHARDSON, 


Severat letters have heen receiv- 
ed by the “ Utah’ from Sinou and 
one from Monrovia, bearing dates up 
to the 22d of May. 
Sherman, in a letter to the Financial 
Secretary, says: ‘‘ One of our most 
worthy citizens and most enterpris- 
ing farmers, Jacos M. Ricuarpson, 
camedo his death by drowning on his 
way to Monrovia with a load of 


shingles and some country cloth. His | 
‘ eanoe was too heavily laden, and she | 
Liberia has lost one of her. 
His body was 


sank. 
most useful citizens. 


found, and buried on his farm.” 





Mr. Anthony 


The energy of Mr. Richardson in 
his agricultural labors has been ad- 
mired by visitors as well as by his 
fellow citizens, and high expecta- 
tions have been cherished that his 
industrious and enterprising ex- 
ample would be widely imitated, and 
result in extensive and valuable im- 
provements throughout the Repub- 
lic. By his sudden death we are 
taught to cease from confidence in 
man, and to trast alone in Him who 
is infinite alike in wisdom, good- 
ness and power. 

We learn that President Benson 
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has been 
magistracy of Liberia without oppo- 
sition, 
that Col. Yates was elected Vice Pre- 
sident over the opposing candidate, | 
Gen’! Lewis. This last however had | 
not been positively ascertained. 


The following letter from a very | 


intelligent and faithful missionary of 


the Episcopal Church, will lead we | 


trust to an early settlement of the 
highland district purchased by the | 
New Jersey Colonization Society, 


interior from the coast towns of 


Grand Bassa: 
Bucuanan, Bassa Co., Liperta, 
May ist, 1857. 
Rey. W. McLar, 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of February 17, 
came to hand yesterday. I have not many 
facts to present additional to what Rev. 
Mr. Seys stated about the St. John’s 


Mountain. The reason I did not write 


you immediately after our visit (for [ ac- | 


companied Mr. S.) in November, was that 
I knew he would give full details; and so 
my letter was then unnecessary. 

1 may merely refer now to our visit in 
few words, (for I have not been there 
since:) I consider that mountain, and 
others of the same chain, as by far the 
most interesting and healthy region in all 
this part of Liberia. Or, in other words, 
{ am of the opinion that every hilly or 


mountainous region in intertropical Africa | 
is far more healthy than the low marshy 


coast, or even the inland valleys. If ma- 

laria is the chief cause of the deleterious | 
influence of the climate of Africa (at least | 
this part) upon new immigrants and for- | 
eigners, then I think by living in moun- | 
tainous districts it may be at least partially | 


escaped, and so the health of the residents 
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must be better than those who ‘ive in the 
low country. 

{ must say the St. John’s mountain 
equalled my expectation, as to elevation, 
I was delighted with 
it. I long to open our first native station 
on its summit, which I judge is from six 
hunared to seven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. There are not, however, 
many natives within five miles of the top; 
still being probably healthy, and most de- 
sirable in several respects, I choose it be- 
fore any spot I have seen in all the Bassa 
Country yet, as a starting point at least. 

But viewed as a site for a colonial set- 
tlement, all things considered, 1 think it 
still more desirable than as a mission sta- 
The land is very fertile—loam on 
a clayey foundation. Abundance of the 
very best building timber is growing on 
Water is excellent, and not dis- 
tant. When the rice crops are good, abun- 


tion, 


the spot. 


dance of rice can be bought all around, as 
can most other produce; though we found 
a partial famine there, as we might any 
where this year. 

A road cut directly from the falls of the 
St. John’s (nine miles from the mouth) to 
the mountain, I think would reach it in 
ten miles, or twenty from Buchanan. So 
that two hours in a boat and three hours 
walking, five in all, would carry one to 
the summit of this beautiful mountain. 

As thus far such good news reaches us 


| about the little sickness among the new 


immigrants at Careysburgh, at Mt. Faw- 


| blee, will not your Society early favor 


Bassa County with a settlement, also on 
the top of the St. John’s? I love your 
noble cause, and I shail be rejoiced to see 
new settlements greatly multiplied on those 
beautiful highlands, if longer experience 
proves that they are more healthy than 
the settlements on the coast. 


Yours in the best of bonds, 
J. Rampo. 
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Annual Meeting of the Maine Colonization Society. 


Tms meeting, (which as stated 
in the Christian Mirror, was well 
attended and deeply interesting, ) 
was held in Bath 
last month. The Rev. John Orcutt, 
Traveling Secretary of the A. C. S., 
had preached on the subject of Af- 


rican colonization in three of the 


churches on the preceding sabbath. 
The Mirror states, “A large num- 
ber of gentlemen were present at 
the business session; among whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Beale, delegate 
from the East Maine Methodist Con- 


ference.’’ From the same we learn, 


The public exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Lightbody, 
from New Brunswick. ‘The music 
was excellent. Rev. Mr. Orcutt, 
Traveling Secretary, and at present 
the only representative of the Parent 
Society for Maine, made a few re- 
marks, introducing Mr. Parker from 
Canada, who also showed but too 
plainly that our colored brethren 
need a more congenial asylum than 
is there afforded. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke’s address was 
able and eloquent—not inferior to 
any effort of the week. Its broad, 
comprehensive views of Africa as a 
part of God’s empire, and the seat 
of a future Christian nation, im- 
pressed all hearts. 

He set forth, in his address, very 
clearly and eloquently, the provi- 
dential developments, which prove 
the necessity of colonization, in 
order to elevate Atvica and the 
African race to the position they 
were designed to occupy. Africa 
was to become a civilized, Christian 
nation. 

Dr. Clarke urged that Africa must 
16 


on the 26th of 


receive the great ideas of civilization 
and christianity from abroad, that 
they never could arise out of bar- 
barism, and that the dangers of its 
climate to white men indicated the 
purpose of Heaven in permitting so 
many of the children of Africa to 
sojourn in civilized and christian 
countries, in order to their return, 
and the building up of new and bet- 
ler institutions in the mother coun- 
try of their race. 

“ And though ten millions of Af 
rica’s sons were away from home, 
they were in no case founding an 
empire, but were everywhere only 
strangers in the lands they inhabit- 
ed. There remained then but one 
mode of carrying to Africa civiliza- 
tion, and to this end her sons were 
made sojourners in enlightened 
lands, that there they might learn 
the ideas and arts, with which they 
would return to their native land, 
and regenerate it from its long bar- 
barism.” 

While Dr. Clarke thought the 
slavery agitation could not be pre- 
vented, he urged the importance of 
following the teachings of Provi- 
dence, and as the Hebrews had long 
remained in bondage that they might 

| be led forth to the Land of Promise, 
| So the Africans in this country might 
be preparing, as in a school, to go 
‘forth and plant in Africa the seecs 
| of civilization and our Holy Religion. 
It is our duty to help him to this 
‘end. The argument, so beautifully 
illustrated, says the Mirror, by Dr. 
Clarke, “fell with convircing weight 
/on the minds of his audience. We 
|wished all the attendants on the 
| meetings of the week had been there 
to hear it.” 
| The Rev. J. W. Chickering, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society, 
| presented in the name of the Execu- 
} tive Committee the following report: 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


The past year has been a memorable 
one in the history of the American Colo- 
nization Society. Within that period the 
munificent gift of $36,000 from Mr. Stevens 
of Maryland, has become available to the 
Society and to the cause, inthe completion 
of the first regular packet ship from the 
American to the Liberian Republic. The 
Mary C. Stevens, an A. 1 ship of more 
than 600 tons, built with express reference 
and fitness for the business, is now on her 
second voyage out, with 207 passengers, 
three cottage Receptacles, a large steam 
sugar mill to the order of a citizen of the 
Republic, and a full freight, with six 
bushels of letters and newspapers,—and 
all for Africans in Africa. Who that loves 
that race and the dark land they inhabit, 
or our common human family, will not 
echo the wish expressed by a friend, and 
say from the heart, ** Prosperity and a 
divine blessing attend this swift ship—a 
messenger of good will, of peace, liberty, 
light, truth and hope to Africa !”’ 

With a munificence still larger, at least 
mn the amount of its benefactions, another 
friend of the cause has been his own ex- 
écutor to the amount of $50,000 in favor 
of this cause, in three payments within a | 
few months. 

Let us not fee] that these princely con- 
tributions can relieve us from the duty or 
deprive us of the privilege of aiding, in 
our humble measure, in an enterprise 
which both philanthropy and religion so 
clearly sanction. 

Still more unreasonable would it be for 
any to shrink from co-operation with such 
noble benefactors, because they belong to 
a different section of the country—and to 
say, let those who have most to do with 
the colored race, do all for them. Many 
men, and women too, at the South, have 
indeed done, and are doing, nobly. Of 
the 207 passengers by the Society’s ship 
on her last voyage te Liberia, 05 were 
emancipated by the will of the late Gene- 
ral McKay, formerly Representative in 
Congress from Wilmington district, N.C. 
Their cash value was some 60 or 70,000 
dollars. All except four were of the class 
known in southern parlance as ** young 
and likely.’’ Only one of the whole num- 
ber on the estate declined going. It shou!d 
be added that a doubtful question in law, 
as to the application of the will to the in- 

crease in the slave families, since the wall 
was made, twenty-five years ago, was de- 
cided favorably to freedom, and money | 
decreed from the estate to carry each of | 
ie 
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the 105 to the land of their fathers, the 
new home of their adoption. 

Of about 10,009 emigrants sent out by 
the National Society alone, not reckoning 
the Maryland Coicny, nearly 6,000 have 
been emancipated for this express purpose, 
equal to $3,000,000. Is not this practically 
anti slavery? Shall we allow ourselves, 
through prejudice or passion, or the ex- 
clusive contemplation of those other. and 
more complete triumphs of hwmanity with 
which doubtless the future is charged, to 
see with indifference so great personal 
benefits conferred upon that dark land and 
the 10.000 of her restored and useful sons. 

Indeed it is a matter of congratulation 
that the ship project, now so nobly and 
successfully carried out, was first deliber- 
ately enteriained and partly accomplished 
among ourselves; and it was probably the 
public announcement in regard to the in- 
tended Maine ship, that turned the heart 
of that generous man so strongly in that 
direction, and led him to make the prince- 
ly donation which, in the providence of 
God, assumed by his speedy death the 


| character of a legacy. 


If we have thus unconsciously, and 
rather by our good intentions than by our 
acts, provoked others to k ve and good 
works, let us, in turn, be stimulaced by 
such munificence to devise other liberal 
things. Already the one packet ship is 
insufficient for the pessengers oflered—not 
yet crowding in, like those for California— 
but yet in such numbers that the Com- 
mittee were obliged to refuse 100 or more 
on the last trip—400 offered this year. 
Why should it not be so? All accounts 
represent that home of the oppressed in 
an inviting light. Even the occasional in- 
timations by hasty visitors or homesick 
settlers, as to inconveniences and discom- 
forts, show how slight these have been, 
compared with the distresses that have 
been endured by most pioneers in planting 
nauions. What have been the hardships, 
the perils, the delays, or the mortality, in 
Liberia, compared with those encountered 
at Jamestown, Plymouth, or California, 
or Kansas? And who shall say that even 
the ancient New England Colony will 
prove in its final results more intimately 
connected, by a wonder-working Provi- 
dence, with human rights and human hap- 
piness, than this new pilgrim Republic? 

AS to the aboriginal races, we may nt 
unreasonably expect much more desirable 
consequences in this case than in the other. 
We may ask, varying the apos olic lan- 
guage, If the casting away and exti ction 
of one race was a fruit of the ancent en- 
terprise, what shall the receiving of this 
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accession be to the millions of Africa, but 
life from the dead. This, for us, is enough 
even if there were nothing heside of bless- 
ings and of joy to follow in the train of 
this grand colonizing experiment. 

As a missionary enterprise, « hose mis- 
sionaries are beneficiaries instead of self- 
denying martyrs, this work should com- 
mand the sympathies of all who love the 
colored race. But has it no good influence 
here, beside the incidental but substantial 
edvantage to many thousands who with 
their posterity are free from the endurance 
and the possibility of that bondage from 
which this channel has furnished a joyful 
Exodus? Men different views may 
from different motives have favored this 
enterprise. But men of al! classes are fast 
coming to see that such a demonstration 
of African capacity, industry, self-govern- 
ment, in short the DiGxiTy OF HUMANITY, 
as that well governed Republic presents, 
is the surest pledge and one of the most 
powerful mrans of the ultimate assertion 


of 


and enjoyment of the ricuts of humanity | 


by that long-oppressed race. 

But your Committee will not enlarge. 
They wish thet the entire community 
might be familiar with the facts in the re- 
markable current history of that rising 
State, as detailed monthly on the pages of 
the African Repository—and if the friends 
of the cause would take pains to secure a 
wider circulation of that journal, or of the 
New York or Philadelphia newspapers 
devoted to the same object, great good 


would resu't to the cause. It is also, in 
our view, exceedingly desirab e that indi- 
viduals should make exertion to orgenize 


. | the friends of the cause in their respective 
| localities, at least so fur as to collect their 


subscriptions er contributions, and trans- 


'mit them to the treasurer, Freeman H. 


‘Mark, Esq., of Bath. We would hope 
that the good old custom of collections on 
or near the 4th of July, may be continued 
and made more genera!. How fitting the 
time for a trobute of love and good will 
from the morher to her daughter Republic. 

No agencies are now employed or con- 
termgplated in the Srate except the occasion- 
al visits of the Rev. John Orcutt, Travel- 
ing. Secretary of the Parent Society, and 
such local gratuitous and most important 
efforts as have been referred to, Let us 
shew the American Society that our con- 
scientious regard for this great scheme of 
national philanthropy hassuflictent strength 
and spontaniety to yield is appropriate 
fruit without special and expensive appli- 
ances from without. That fruit is the 


‘best which falls without the tree being 


shaken. 

May we have a zeal worthy of so good 
a cause—and may many a futare genera- 
tion of self-governed, well governed, men, 
rise up and call us blessed, even while 
they remember with sorrow, and our chii- 


| dren with shame, the wrongs inflicted upon 


that unhappy land. 
For the Executive Committee: 
J. W. Cuicxeaine, Cor. Sec. 
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Massachusetts Colonization Society. 


Tue business meeting of this society 
was holden in Joy’s Building. Abraham 


Rk. Thompson, of Charlestown, presided. | 


The report of the Treasurer states, that 
their receipts for the current year have 
been $5,263 ; disbursements, $7,261. 


The report of the Board of Managers | 


of the National Society, mentions the 
result of the voyage of the Elvira Owen to 
Liberia, with 321 emigrants. The total 
number sent out by the society during the 
ear has been 538; of these 53 were 
orn free, 20 purchased their own free- 
dom, and 465 were gratuitously emanci- 
pated. There has been paid to the society 
by their masters, for the expense of their 
emigration, $22,676, besides outfits, of 


which no account has been kept, but | 


which 
more. 


yrobably amounts to as much 


The society's ship has been built | 
at an expense of $46,000—$36,000 of | 
which was given by John Stevens, of | 


was raised from other sources. The two 
buildings carried out by the Elvira Owen, 
for the accommodation of emigrants on 
landing, were soon erected, and proved 
highly conducive to the health and com- 
fort of the emigrants. A school ani 
model farm are to be attached to each 
building. 

The Society’s ship, called the “ Mary 
Caroline Stevens,’”’ has made her first 
trip, and starts on its second at about this 
date. Twenty-two of the emigrants had 
been conducted into the interior some fifty 
miles, by Rev. John Seys, in order to test 


| the healthfulness of that site for newly 


arrived emigrants. At the latest date the 
experiment appeared to be decidedly suc- 
cessful. 

The colonymt Cape Palmas has been 
annexed to the Republic of Libefia, and 
the war in which it had become involved 
with the natives brought to a close. The 


Talbot county, Maryland ; the remainder * Republic has now a sea coast equal in 
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length to that from Portsmouth, N. H , to 
Norfolk, Va., and contains about 23,400 
square miles,—amply sufficient to produce 
the necessaries of life to the whole colored 
population of the United States. 

The atlairs of the Colony of Liberia 
are represented as being generally pros- 
perous. The exportation of palm oil had 
arisen in the remembrance of President 
Benson from less than 1000 barre's per 
year to more than 1,000,000. Natives in 
the interior manufacture millions of pounds 
of native cotton into cloth, and it is thought 
that a few years’ suitable encouragement 
would bring it to the coast for sa%e.— 
Large tracts in the St. Paul’ ave been 
planted with sugar cane, and a steam 
sugar mill is now in operation, which cost 
about $4,000, and another larger one is 
on the way out. McGill Brothers, of 
Monrovia, had remitted nearly $15.000 for 
the purpose of building a schooner of 109 
tons, and purchasing her cargo. She 
sailed November 10th. 

The donations to the Parent Society 
have been liberal, and especially during 
the last four months, amounting to from 
$60,000 to $65,000, $45,000 of which was 
from David Hunt, of Rodney, Miss. 

The Society re-elected the officers of 
last year. 


} 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. 


Rev. Professor Shedd, of Andover, gave 
an address at the Winter street church, 
in behalf of the Colonization Society, and 
had a full audience. He assumed that a 
future was open to the colonies in Africa, 
similar to that of the British colonies of 
America, and all other colonies. His first 
reason was that one whole quarter of the 
globe has never been visited by the word 
of God, and this, taken in connection with 
the fact that God had pre-ordained thai 
such was not to be the case, opens a 
ground of expectancy. His second reason 
was on account of the qualities of the Af- 
rican nature. The speaker argued that 
the African mind had never been placed in 
a situation that would have a tendency to 
draw it out. He would call attention to 
the fact that all nations which had figured 
so far before the world, come all from a 
temperate zone. There was to bea day 
for the descendants of the torrid zor e.— 
From the fact that the tropical zone had 
not produced any leadigg minds, it had 
been argued that it cannot. But this did 
not necessarily follow. The same God 
who placed men under a temperate zone 
placed those under the tropical sun, and 
he was there placed under the same influ- 


ence, 
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The fundamental peculiarities of | 
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the negro race were then noticed at some 
length. 

He protested against judging the 
in tote, from the specimens taken from 
the coast,—the type of the African trom 
which we generally got our impressions. 
An interesting resume of various facts in 
regard to the inhabitants of the interior, 
gathered from the statements of travellers, 
followed, showing that a great diversitv 
of race existed in the different portions of 
Africa, same as was exhibited in 
Europe, Asia and America. 


race, 


the 
The philan- 
thropist of this age who saw in England 
the descendants of the bloody and bar- 
barous Pict, certainly had every reason 
for keeping up his courage in regard to 
Africa. 

The manner in which the eulture of the 
African race should commence was then 
considered. The course of the refinement 
and cultivation of European nations was 
sketched, the speaker showing how many 
years was necessary to accomplish that, 
‘and reminding his hearers that they must 
not expect to do everything in a moment 
in regard to Africa. It must be done, he 
contended, by the negro race. It was a 
fact worthy of note that all former coloni- 
zers had gone from temperate zone to 
temperate zone. Therefore it follows that 
emigration should go from torrid zone to 
torrid. All experience went to show that 
it is by Liberian colonization that we 
must go forward in this work. There 
were found the traits of American char- 
acter, with its energy infused into the 
| negro race, who have sojourned with us ; 
while at the same time, when in bondage, 
they have resided in a hot climate, and 
were inured to a torrid clime, and it was, 
too, areally Christian State. What had 
been done by this Society was greatly en- 
couraging. We saw there now a coast 
line of 400 miles in length--a country ex- 
tending 50 miles into the interior, and 
constantly advancing ; we saw tlie slave 
trade, too, gradually shrinking trom its 
shore; we saw 10,000 freemen giving 
tone toa population of 300,000; a govern- 
ment truly republican, provided with edu- 
cational institutions, both primary and 
collegiate, and the churches of Christ 
| crowning all others, and giving direction 
|} to the mind and State. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society was justified in boldly 
| carrying out iis plans in behalf of Africa. 

The address was one of much force and 
| eloquence, and the remarks of the speaker 
received several bursts of applause from 
the audience, notwitLstanding the sacred- 
'ness of the place in which they were as- 
sembled. 
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The Gospel 
The Presbyterian Witness of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, having mentioned 
the fact that the English Admiralty 
contemplate an exploretion of the 
Niger, by despatching annually a 


smal] steamer up that river at the 


expense of Government, adds: “We 


zre pleased to notice some indica- 
tions of an awakening spirit in our 
couutry and of liberality in our own 
Government.” The Witness con- 
siders the passage of the bill by the 
Senate appropriating $25,000 to 
an exploration of the Niger, an 
omen of good, and though this bill 
failed to pass the House, says 
‘“‘another Congress will find the 
way opened to prosecute the work 
in earnest and with success.” In 
the same paper we find a letter from 
the Ri. Rev. Bishop Payne, of Cape 
Palmas, which (though we have 
later dates from that country) will 
encgurage the hearts of the friends 
of the Redeemer and Africa. This 
letter is addressed to the Rev. Thos. 
W. Huine, of Knoxville, and we re- 
publish it with pleasure. 


Cavauia, near Care Patmas, 

West Africa, Nov. Ist, 1856. 

Rev. and Dear Brother:—l will be giati- 
fying to you I am sure, from time to/ 
tuume, to have direct information in refer- 
ence to our work in Africa generally, and | 
that at Sinoe Station, in parucular. 
I visited this place in May, and found || 

it m great distress. A war had broken || 
out between the colonists and their native || 
neighbors, resulting in the loss of more 
than one hundred of the former in battle, | 
and by starvation, and the destruction of | 
scores of native villages, as well as many | 
of the natives themselves. « 
At the time of my visit, peace was con- | 


in Africa. 


cluded with one of the native parties en- 
gaged in ihe war, and I have learned all 
others have since come forward to sue for 
peace also. It will be sometime, how- 
ever, before the place can recover, as be- 
sides, the interruption of intercourse, and 
consequently of trade, several of the small 
seitlements along the river were broken 
up. ' 

In the meantime, the prospects of our 
church there have much improved. Rev. 
Mr.¢ Pinkney, (colored,) ont on a 
visit to the United States, in May, was 
succeeded by Rev. N. Greene, (colored,) 
with better education, and more qualifica- 
tions every way for usefulness Mr. 
Greene keeps a day school, in which Dr. 
Srowden, (also a colored man from 
Boston,) gives lectures gratuitously on 
anatomy. I have secured a lot for a 
place of worship, and requested our For- 
eign Committee to appropriate $1,000, 
(one thousand dollars,) to erect such a 
moderate building, as will meet the wants 
of our congregation there for some years 
to come. Should the time have arrived 
for your convention to make any syste- 
matic effort in behalf of the Sinoe Station, 
(as it was hoped might be the case some 
years ago,) I suggest this as a proper 
object for their benefactions, 

The general aspect of our mission, at 
present is, on the whole encouraging.— 
That has happened to us, which is re- 


| ported as so interesting a feature in the 


M.isions of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in their last Report. The number 
of foreign missionaries remaining about 
the same—sometimes ever diminishing— 
the natives agents steadily increase, and the 
converts multiply. Thus we have at 
present, connecied with the missions, four 
colonist, and fivo native ministers, with 


| two colonist and three native candidates 
for orders, and some twenty teachers and 


catechists, while the number of communi- 
cants, has increased to abcut two hundred 
and fifty. And the native agency, as 
usual, is felt through the native population 
generally. If, .ike the Church Missionary 
Society’s Missions, we should report con- 
veris as distinguished from communicants 
—meaning thereby, those who have re 
nounced idolatry as a sysltem—we might 
enumerate many hundreds. Indeed, as- 
sent to the truth of the christian system, 
has become very general in the Grebo 
tribe, (with a population of twenty thous- 


|| and,) and has extended partially to several 
| neighboring tribes. 
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A most interesting field of labor for Li- 
berians, and American christians, is de- 
signated by Providence, tor them, be:ween 
the Coast from Cape Mount and Bevedy 
—about 300 well uscertained 
range of mountains, running about east 
and west, trom forty to one hundred and 
fifty miles inte Nearly the whole of 
this region is now accessible, and is en- 
the parties 


miles—a 


urely uroccupied, except b 
just named. For other portions 
vrest continent, it is surprising to see how 
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God ts preparing an evangelizing ager 


it South Africa 


How we is occupie® of 


It 1s alinost as wel 





course you Know 
supplied with ministers, as any part of 
the United States. But has your attention 


been called to the wonderful ec: 
of the ¢ olony of Sierra Leone? 

I have lately received from England 
** Polyglotte Afrvicana,”’ being a collection 
oo of one hundred dialects, 
spoken in that colony. And the number 
of tnbes there represented, is said to 
amount to two hundred! These various 
tribes, have been brought the 
universally prevailing Af: ican sustem of slave 
trading—tfrom almost all parts of the Afii- 


mposition 


specimens 


throuvh 


Annexation 


Tue following extracts from an interest- 
ing letter recently received from an officer 
on board the Unried States ship St. Louis 
contain information which, apert from the 
valuable commercial statistics which ac- 
company them, will be read with interest : 

**Mownovia, March 18, 1857. 

** Cape Palmas, or the ‘ State of Mary- 

land in Liberia,’ is a settlement of colored 





Annexation in Liberia. 


fFrom the Washington Union.] 
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ean continent; but more especially from 
the regions watered by the great Niger, 
and us tributaries, At sierra Leone, hun- 
dreds and thousands of them are becoming 
civilized and chrustianized. And what ts 
giorlously wondrous—they are vol- 





most 
untarily returning to their own homes,— 


And when steam navigation shall be 
opened up the Niger—as must shortly be 
dune—mulutudes of them may and will 
seek and find their very homes, and carry 
to those homes, the rich treasures of the 
Gospel! 

How wondrous and great 

Thy works, God of praise! 

To nations long dark 


Thy light shall be shown ! 


I do feel that we have a great and glo- 
rious work before us ; and most anxious 
am I, to have our church in the United 
, fully aroused to a sense of her re- 
sponsibility in reference to it 

' You, at least, reverend and dear brother, 
will not cease to feel interested in us, and 
ever pray for your friend, and fellow 
laborer in Christ, 


States 


Jno. Payne. 







in Liberia. 


of Liberia was unfurled, the troops pre- 
sented arms, gave three huzzus, and the 


'* Stare of Maryland in Liberia,’ ceased to 


people principally from the State of Mary- | 


land, who have, since the establishment 
of the colony, been supported by the 
Maryland Colonization Society. They 
were entirely indeper dent of Liberia until 
the difficul when, seeing their 


wy 


recent Y> 


| of 


inabiltty to protect themselves from the | 


attacks of unfriendly tribes around them, 
asked to be received into the republic of 
Liberia us acounty. A commission was 
accordingly appointed for the purpose of 
receiving ber. 

** Beiore the embarkation of the troops 
on board H. B. M.’s steamer * Hecla,’ 
which had been sent from Sierra Leone 
for the purpose of transporting them to 
Monrovia, Gov. Drayton resigned into 
the hands of the commission the authority 
vested inhim. ‘The troops were formed 
into a square, having the flag-staff in the 
centre, and, as the ensign of the republic 


be an independent State. After the cere- 
‘mony, the troops, whe were dressed in 
the Zouave uniform by the government of 
France, went through the battalion drill 
quite well considering the short time they 
bad been in service. Each volunteer re- 
ceives for his services, independent of his 
pay and rations, a town lot and one hun- 
dred acres of farm land. 

** Monrovia has wonderfully improved 
within the last year, and presents a scene 
activity which would astonish those 
who have not visited here during that 
time. Her commerce, too, is increasing 
quite rapidly; and what surprises me ts 
that our government has no treaty of com- 
merce with Liberia. [t has been pro- 
posed, »s the on dit goes, by England to 
0,000 ($100,000) to Liberia for the 
right of tree wade for the term of ten 
yeors. if this be true, though I hardly 
believe it can be, it will have the effect of 
throwing the en‘ire trade in the hanes of 
the English, as cur merchants will not be 
able to compete with them while they 
have no duties to pay. 

«| enclose a statistical statement of the 
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imports and exports of this port for the 
year 1856, and it is the least important 
of all the ports of entry. The modifica- 
tion in the tariff will tend greatly to in- 
crease her revenue. On the article of 
spirits alone the duty has been reduced 


from $1 per gallon to 25 per cent. ad va- | 


lorem. 

**The people begin to see the impor- 
tance of turning their attention to agricul- 
ture, and it is believed that in four or five 
years the production of sugar, coffee, and 
rice will be much greater than the con- 
sumption, and they will thus be added to 
her list of exports. The coffee, which is 
very superior, can, with little labor, be 
made to yield abundantly and with great 
profit tothe growers. Theemigrants who 
arrived by the ‘ Caroline Stevens,’ last 
January, were immediately carried up 
the St. Paul’s river to *Clay Ashland.’ 
* * # Not one has died, nor do I think 
any one is suffering from the acclimating 
fever, of which a very large proportion of 
the emigrants who have previously come 
to this country have died.” 


Tabular statements exhibiting the character 
and value of imports and exports into and 
Jrom Monrovia in the year 1856. 


IMPORTS FROM. 
| Description of 
Merchandise. G. Britain U. 8. Ham’g. Total. 
Cotton goods 838,386 $8,648 $25,060 §72.094 
tron ware 12658 2.528 2816 17,802 
Powder 6.226 5,982 
‘Tobaceo 5,064 11,071 
Earibenware 1,376 1,003 
Spirits 2,645 3R9 
Provisions 23,570 
Lumber 398 398 
Miscellaneous 2822 4,585 2513 10,139 
Total 70,037 56,971 31,302 159,169 
The preceding table includes $769 for spirits 
and provisions nut enumerated, which came from 
Denmark. 
Description of ToG. ToU. To 
Merchandise. Britain States. Ham’g. Total, 
Patin oil $113,193 $30,456 247.160 $190,881 
Camweoed 1.267 #2 4953 7,142 
ivory 552 1,358 1,910 


Total 115,012 31.378 53,471 199,933 
The teal includes $72, the value of palm oil 
sent to Holland. 





Barbadoes and Liberia. 


To the Editor of the Daily Courier: 
Sir—The following letters show, in an 
interesting light, some of the workings of 
emancipation in the British West Indies 
After all that has been said to the con- 
trary, intelligent colored men there find 
themselves restricted to an inferior social 
position, and by that restriction, sericusly 
impeded in their efforts for personal eleva- 
tion and * the pursuit of happiness.’’— 
They therefore wish, to migrate to some 
counury where they may be free from the 
depressing influence of white superiors. 
President Roberts of Liberia, was at 


price of labor. The depressing influence 
of social inferiority had not then so fully 
developed itself, Their effort appears to 
have failed, as might have been expected, 
from the anxiety of the British govern- 
ment to depress wages still further, by 
procuring additional laborers from Africa, 
India and China, 
As the Colonization Society is limited, 
| by its charter, to ** colonizing, with their 
own consent, free people of color residing 
in the United States,” it cannot expend its 
| funds in colonizing those of Barbadoes,— 
|| Whether it can find other means to facili- 


Rarbadoes on his visit to the United States || tale the execution of their desires, will 
in 1848, the first year of his first Presiden- | doubtless be a subject of earnest consid- 
tial term. He then received the congratu- || eration. 

jations of the ** Barbadoes Colonization’, The Rev. H. B. Hooker is a man whose 
Society for assistiny in the suppression of || powers of observation and soundness of 
the slave trade and the introduction of |) judgmentare well and extensively known; 
civilization into Africa.’? The officers of | and he informs me that he is personally 
thet society also gave him a copy of their acquainted with some of the signers of the 
resolutions, expressing their desire to | letter to President Roberts, and knows 
found a colony in their own persens, at | them to be entirely worthy of confidence, 
Fernando Po, or such other spot as the | Respectfully yours, J.T. 
government might select, under the pa- — 

tronage and protection of the Britis gov- 
ernment. President Roberts was verbally 
informed that if this auempt should be | Rev. Joseph Tracy, 

unsuccessful, they woald wish to emi- ° Dear Sir :—During a visit to the Island 
grate to Liberia. Their principal motive | of Barbadoes, West Indies, the last winter, 
fur emigrating then was, the superabun- | | became much interested in the colored 
dance of laborers, and the consequent low } population of that island. Since the eman- 


Fatmoutn, Mass., 
June 4, 1857. 
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cipation from slavery in 1840, there has 
been continued progress in improvement. 
Government provision and private effort 
have provided means of rasta tion, W hich 
reach the larger portion of the children 
and youth, and the cause of education 
among them is advancing. 

Into the matter of education 
these colored people enter with gieat in- 
terest, and have risen, by this and other 
causes, far above the But the 
landed property of the island is, almost 
every acre of it, in the hands of white 
men, actual residents or residing in Eng- 
land ; and the price of the soil is such as 
to keep it out of the hands of the colored 
people, who are mostly poor. At the 
same time, there runs through the island 
that marked line of distinction between 
the African and English race, which, as 
in other parts of the world, prevents their 
meeting on the same level in the inter- 
course of social life. The colored race 
cannot reach the same social position with 
the wealthy and educated whites; while 
at the same time ail the progress really 
made in education and refinement only 
renders their condition the more irksome. 
The intelligent and aspiring of the African 
race cannot rise to the position of the 
white race ; and they cannot merge them- 
selves again in the mass of the ignorant 
and degraded, from which they have 
arisen. 

Now, the intelligent colored people, 
sorely tried by the circumstances of their 
position, turn their eyes towards 
other lend ; and they asked me the ques- 
tion, if they could not find a home in Af- 


mass. 
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eee 


many of 
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rica, their fatherland. They understand 
something of the principles and operations 
of the American Colonization Society.— 
indeed they once made an appeal to Gov. 
Robeits of —" for counsel. 

It should also be said, the Island of 
Barbadoes is greatly over-po pulated, ren- 
dering wages very low, and keeping the 
mass of the colored people poor. 

With such pecuniary aid as would 
transfer them to Africa, great numbers 
w uld joyfully embrace the privilege. 
Among this peo; le are persons acquainted 
with the various trades and mechanic 
arts, and Prscms oe are many conversant 
with the manufacture of sugar, which 
seems destined to be an important product 
Western Africa. 

Our colonization vessels, on their way 
to Liberia, pass at no great distance from 
Barbadoes, and could easily touch there 
and take passengers for Africa, 

I state these facts to you, because the 
friends of African colonization ae of 
course the friends of the African race 
wherever they may be found, and cannot 
but be interested in the fact that their own 
colony at Liberia is hailed as a land of 
hope by numbers of that suering race in 
the West India Islands. 

It may indeed be said that this is the 
proper field of British philanthropy. But, 
to the question, who is my neighbor, it 
has been divinely answered, all the sons 
and daughiers of want and woe, whom 
we can reach with our aid. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Henry Bb. Hooker. 


ol 
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Tue Episcopal Recorder says :—The 
following very beautiful lines were handed 
to us, as written by a lady of North ¢ 
lina, on the death of an aged negro servant. 


‘aro- 

One less is left to love us here—the good 
old man is gone: 

But still he points us to the Rock he loved 
to rest upon ; 

One less to warn us what to do, and what 
to Jeave undone ; 

But still he animates our souls the Chris- 
tian’s race to run. 


Through yesrs he loved to labor, as a 
happy cluild loves play ; 

He loved the garden, loved the corn, and 
loved the new mown hay ; 

He made a pet of everything by } 
bounty given ; 

He looked on Nature as herself the week | 
and gift of Heaven. 


Isham. 


Through years we saw him daily fed by 
his old household baad— 
His head steeped low to meet the eup in 
loving childhood’s hand ; 
nd by this utter helplessness we saw 
him sorely tried, 
Yet bowed in sweet humility before the 
Crucified. 


A 


We saw him robed in holiness—~we saw 
him filled with love 

For all who dwell beneath the skies—for 
Him who reigns above ; 

O! how his soul was feasting on the bread 

of life divine ; 

drinking of the blessed cup that flows 

with heavenly wine. 


| And 


Nature’s | 


We saw him silent, fearing still to speak 
the holy name ; 
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But when the Spirit bade him spread | 
abroad the Savior’s fame, 

We saw his withered arms upraised, we 
heard his earnest prayer, 

That every soul upon the earth his Savior’s 
grace might share. 


We heard his gospel messages—we heard 
his glorious psalm 

Of praises! praises evermore to God and 
to the Lamb! 

And in his silent ecstasies we saw the 
tear-drop stand, 

In those dim eyes he could not reach with 
his poor palsied hand. 


His God hath wiped those tears away, 
that hand hath power to hold 

The waving palm of victory, the thrilling 
harp of gold ; 

The brow that looked all meekness here, 
now wears a radiant crown 

That evermore before the throne of glory 
boweth down! 


We miss him when we seem to tread the 
narrow path alone— 

We miss his fitly spoken words, we miss 
their touching tone ; 


| For every chord within his breast was so 
attuned by love— 

We miss the music of his voice as we 
would miss a dove. 


We miss him when a blessing comes, we 
wish with him to share, 
| And when a fiery trial comes, we miss his 
fervent prayer 5 
Bat, Savior! when we draw towards Thee, 
his words salute our ear :— 
|| * We cannot get too near the Lord—we 
cannot get too near!”’ 


So like some sweet confiding child, he 
loved on Thee to rest, 

| With thy own robe of righteousness so 
folded round his breast, 

That even Death’s dread arrow fell as 
hurtless by thy side— 

We think of him as one who lives, and 
not as one who died. 


And when before the mercy-seat we some- 
times dare to kneel, 
So poor in spirit that the sense of want is 


all we feel, 
| Thy quickening Spirit bids us ask—Dear 
Savior, let us be 
Sell more like him—for then we shall be 
more and more like Thee! 





Intelligence. 


In the recent report of the New York || 
State Colonization Society we find two) 


tables showing the average ages of various | i 


companies of emigrants, per *‘ Elvira Owen”’ 
and per “Mary Caroline Stevens,”’—eman- 


do better than they have done in the premises, 
| , and at less cost and with definite certainty. 


‘They ought both to make the slave 
trade piracy; and the penalty at least im- 
|| prisonment for life, or transportation of all 


cipated slaves——by which we learn that of | the officers and crews taken in a slaver; 


233 by the former, 'the average age was 
21 years, and of 198 by the Mary C. 


Stevens, the average age was 20 years. 


Suave Trape.—A very intelligent and | 
devoted friend of the Society, in Georgia, | 
writes under date of the 20th of June— 


‘* 1 observe by the papers that the slave || 


trade is defunct in regions occupied and 
influenced by Sierra Leone and Liberia, 
but is open in Congo, Loango, and south 
of the equator. This is very flattering for 


I also a premium by government, aside from 
the profits derived from every captured 
| vessel, ought to be paid to the captors and 
| crews of American and British men-of- 
| war that bring any slaver and crew into 
} some safe port of delivery. 
** IT think this plan effectual. * * * 
| Except in I believe there will be no 
| Opposition to the enactment of such a law 
| by Congress. 
; such cases be peremptory and above 


I desire the President to insist 


Let our wibunals that try 


Liberia. The slave trade is one of the | bribery. 
most abominable evils with which Africa | on this principle. We read very little of 
and America are scourged. But if Eng- | summary justice on slave traders, and im- 
land and the United States reglly desire its | punity is their encouragement. 

abolition or effectual prevention, they must || ‘*I offer not here a dissertation on gov- 
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ernment, but assure myself in reminding 
you that the institution of a nation and 
government is no more than a convention 
of security te rational man in his exercises 
of Divine worship—a stand point only for 
preparation for eternal life. —Keeping this 
in view we would always act sensibly.” 





A Staver Carprurep.—The American 
barque Panchita, which was seized last 
autumn and discharged from a charge of 
being fitted out at New York for the slave 
trade, is again in the weshes of the law. 
She was seized by the British sloop-of- 
war Sappho, Capt. F. Moresby, at the 
mouth of the Congo river, on the coast of 
Africa, on the 9th of May last, and has 
been brought to New York under com- 
mand of two British lieutenants, the crew 
consisting of twelve British seamen. Cap 
Sladden, of the Panchita, who protested 
against her detention, came home in the 
brig. The matter will, of course, undergo 
judicial investigation. 





More Stavers Seizep.—The Savannah 
correspondent of the Richmond Dispatch 


writes that the barque E. A. Rawlings, of 


New York, was seized at that port on the 
th instant by the city government autho- 
rities asa slaver. Her cargo is to be dis- 
charged, and if she is all correct she will 
be allowed to proceed on her voyage. 

The brig Flora, which arrived at New 
York on Monday from the coast of Africa, 
reports that a British cruiser captured the 
American brig Wm. Miller on or about 
the middle of April. 





Tue Asuuun Institvte.—This is the 
name of an institution of learning, gotten 
up by the Presbyterian Church, (Old 
School,) located at Oxford, Pa., for the 
education of the colored race. Its aim is 
to provide for the African race an educated 
ministry of their own people. This is a 
move in the right direction. If agitators 
would be looking out for some practical 

lan to elevate and bless the African race, 
instead of quarreling with one another be- 
cause they do not see alike, they would 
act more like philanthropists. It is evi- 
dently the duty of the Church to provide 
the African as well as the white man with 
the Gospel of Christ and its blessings.— 
Presbyterian. 





Instruction or Staves.—We clip the 
following paragraph from an address de- 
livered at Albany, Ga., by James Clark, 
Esq., and published in the Christian Indez. 


| sufficiently alive. 
are ungodly men, 









It calls attention to a department of duty 
to which our churches, we f@ar, are not 
Not a few slaveholders 
The neglect with which 
they treat the interests of their own souls, 
extends, as a thing of course, to the servile 
class. What are Christians doing to im- 
press them with a sense of their grave re- 
sponsibility in the premises? Much, in- 
creasingly much, but not all that is due to 
the momentous interests at stake, There 
is, in many cases, and especially in some 
sections, a culpable omission of effort—a 
yielding to the current of jealousies ex- 
cited by anti-slavery agitation at the North, 
— which it becomes evangelical and earnest 
minded christians to rectify. We hope 
that this subject will be allowed a promi- 
nent place in the discussions before our 
Vistrict Associations, during the sessions 
which are at hand. Meanwhile, let the 
voice from Georgia be heard. 

‘*As professed Christians, we should 
use our influence constantly and earnestly 
to induce that public sentiment and feeling 
amongst slaveholders which will afford a 
full and free access to our colored popula- 
tion for ther religious edification, and a 
hearty co-operation from their masters in 
sustuning and advancing the good work. 


| The church and ministry should be vnited 


in efforts to bring about, on the part of the 
owners of these people, that solemn and 
enlightened consideration of the subject, 
without which, however great the destitu- 
tion, or however disastrous to the interests 
of immortal souls in the great day of eter- 
nity, but little can be don>. If the proper 
efforts are used by the christians of the 
land, a wide and effectual door will and 
| must be opened for the prosecution of this 
sagfed and hely work.’’— Religious Herald. 


Instruction or Necroes.—There will 
be a meeting of the ministers and official 
members of the different churches in Rich- 
mond, to devise the best means for pro- 
moting the seripture instruction of our 
negroes, in the First Baptist Church (Dr. 
Burrows’) on Tuesday, the 7th of July, 
at 8} o’clock P.M. All persons feeling 
| an interest are invited to attend. 

Many prominent ministers and laymen 
of different denominations unite in this 
call.— Richmond Enquirer. 

The Journal of Commerce thinks the above 


announcement deserving of notice, and 


| asks, 


*¢ When will there be ‘a meeting of the 
ministers and official members of the dif- 
ferent churches in ’ New York, ‘ to devise 
means for promoting the scripture instruc- 
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tion of’ the scores and thousands of our 
own inhabitarts who are utterly destitute 
of such instruction, and wish to continue 
so ?”’ 
DEATH OF EMINENT FRIENDS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


The Rev. Dr. Youne.—This distinguish- | 


ed christian minister, who long presided 
over the College in Danville, Kentucky, 
died a few days ago in that place. 


‘His death was one of the happiest, 
most glorious and Christian-like that a 
servant of God ever suffered. At every 


pang of the disease he would calmly and | 
pleasantly ask ‘if that was death,’ and || 


when finally he was informed that it was, 
he thanked heaven that he was prepared 
to leave this ‘ vale of tears,’ and blessed 
God that he was taking him home to his 
bosom. He called his family and friends 
around him to show them how victorious 
a death he could die, and well and truly 
might they have asked, ‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O, grave, where is thy vic- 
tery?’ ’’ 

The attendance at the funeral was very 
large. The Rev. Drs. Ryors, Montgom- 
ery, and Robinson, conducted the prelim- 
inary services, after which the Rev. Dr. 
R. J. Breckinridge preached the funeral 
discourse from * It is appointed unto all 
men once to die.’”? The writer above 
quoted states that the preacher was deeply 
affected, and that this was one of his hap- 
piest efforts. He spoke in the most ex- 
alted terms of Dr. Young’s qualities and 
services. The Rev. Dr. Humphrey made 
the last prayer, and the services at the 
church were coneluded by singing the fa- 
vorite hymn of the deceased. 


Many years ago Dr. Young wrete and 


preached with great power in behalf of | 


Afrigan colonization and our duties, as 
enjoined by the golden rule of Christ to 
the colored race. } 

The Hon. Wa. L. Marcy.—This great 
diplomatist, so lately adorning by his 
abilities and virtues the office of Sec- 
retary of State, died suddenly on the 4th 
inst. at a hotel in Balston, N. Y. Woth 
some slight but not alarming admonition 
he retired to his room, where he was found 
about noon lying upon his couch, with a 
book upon his breast, dead. While Sec- 
retary of State Mr. Marcy repeatedly ex- 
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| pressed a friendly concern for the cause of 


Liberia, and entered warmly into measures 
for the suppression of the slave trade, ask- 
ing an appropriation for that purpose from 
Congress, which was granted. 


Tue Christian Mirror says: ‘* The Rev. 
Mr. Orcutt delivered a discourse on Afri- 
| can colonization, in State Street Church, 
| Portland, Me., Sabbath evening. It was 
|an exceedingly interesting and convincing 
| historical argument in favor of this im- 
portant Christian enterprise.” 

THE REV. T. J. BOWEN. 

This eminent missionary explorer of 

| several countries of Central Africa, deliv- 


}ered a highly instructive and interesting 


| address in the Rev. Dr. Gurley’s Church 

of this city, on Sabbath evening the 5th 
| ult. Hespoke particularly ofthe country 
jand people of Yoruba, and of the many 
| encouragements to the Christians of this 


|| country to labor for the establishment in 

that inviting land and among that people, 

‘* who welcome the missionaries and even 
| send for them, and urge them to come and 
” In * Og- 
|| bomishaw,”—a large city, sixty miles 
i west of the Niger, where when at home 
| he resides,—he was accustomed to sleep 
with unbarred doors, and could walk 
through the streets of that city at 120’clock 
| at night, with less fear than through those 
jof Washington at the same hour with all 


| live and preach among them.’ 


| its gas lights. 

The July number of the North American 
| Review, gives the following brief notice of 
Mr. Bowen’s work on Central Africa, 
with an account of his adventures and 
missionary labors: 

* This work comes to hand just as we 
are preparing our last instalment of copy 
for the press. It deservés such a notice 
as it 1s impossible for us now to give, and 
we may recur to jtin some future number. 
it commences with a brief recapitulation of 
earlier and later researches in Africa, then 

r ds tu a detailed account of the pres- 
| ent condition of Liberia and its inhabitants, 
and then passes to Yoruba, the chief seat 
|| of the author’s missionary labors: a coun- 
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try whose southern boundary is about 
eighty miles north of the Bight of Benin. 
The geography, plants, animals, ethnol- 
ogy, language, manners, traditions, reli- 
gion, and government, of this previously 
almost unknown region, constitute the 
subjects of the greater part of the volume. 
This is another of the numerous instances 
in which an enterprise of christian phil- 
anthropy is rendering back to its birthland, 


and the civilised world, a rich tribute of 


rare and valuable scientific and historical 
knowledge. 
of the Smithsonian Institution could in 
any other way so surely subserve the tes- 
tator’s purpose of diffusing knowledge 
among men, as by being appropriated to 
the support of foreign missionaries. Cer- 
tainly without aid from government, more 
of curious and valuable information, as to 
all that concerns nature and man, has em- 
anated from our American missionaries 
since Smithson’s bequest became available, 
than has betn given to the world from the 
income of that noble endowment.”’ 


Tue McDonoen Esrtarte.—Brantz May- | 


er, Esq., one of the agents of the Me- 
Donogh estate, has furnished the City 
Council with authenticated copies of the 
reports of the experts appointed to make 
a partition of the estate of John McDonogh 
between the cities of New Orleans and 
Baitimore. Each city has been assigned 
an equal share, according to a careful val- 
uation. It is thought, however, that the 
counsel for the Destitute Orphan Boys’ 
Society will take an appeal, unless the 
District Court shall decide that said insti- 
tution is entitled to the fuli sum of $400,- 
000. In that event the counsel for Balti- 
more will also take an appeal. By a late 
decision of the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana against the claim of 8. Brown’s heirs, 
the sum of $100,000 has been saved to the 
estate.—Sun. 


A Sourn Arrican journal, in speaking 
of a recent revolution in Zulus, says that 
the most careful calculations formed by 
persons intimately acquainted with the 
Zulu country, and with current events, 
represent the total loss of human life at 
not less than ove hundred thousand, in- 
cluding of course the women and the chil- 
dren, who form a large proportion of the 
whole. And 
helpless, unoffending women and children 
—shows in frightful colors the demoniacal 
character of this revolting and horrible 
butchery. 


We doubt whether the funds | 


this fact—the massacre of 


A Tovcuive Incipent.—A missionary 
in the West Indies, having called on the 
colored people for a little help in spreading 
the gospel, a negro with a wooden leg 
came forward, and putting his hand in 
his pocket, pulled out some silver, saying, 
* That’s for me, massa ;”’ and another par- 
cel from another pocket, ‘* That’s for my 
wife, massa;’’ and another stil), in all thir- 
teen dollars, ** That’s for my child, massa.”’ 
When asked if he were not giving too 
much, he said, ** God’s work must be done, 
massa, and | may be dead.” 


Mr. Greonce C. Menvenn att, of Guil- 
ford county, N.C., has just brought a 
company of ten of his slaves to Ohio, to 
be liberated. He originally owned about 
80 slaves, worth $70,000, and has already 
liberated 50 of them. 


Returning Reason.—W. A. Fogg, of 
Eliot, Maine, an abolition editor, who 
went to the South for his health, writes 
from Florida, giving such cheering evi- 
dence of improvement in his views of 
things as leads to the hope that he may 
return with more liberal and kindly feel- 
ings towards the people of the Southern 
States. He says: 

_*Seven months ago, on a cold and 
stormy day, I left my home at the North, 
dear to me from every sacred association 
which clusters about a youth of happiness. 
| was feeble, sick and sad, going more 
than a thousand miles from any familiar 
face, and going among a people for whom 
i had conceived a dislike. Seven months 
have I been with them ere I have spoken 
of them, and my opinion is now founded. 
Since I came here I have constantly been 
associated with them, and from the first to 
the present time I have met with nothing 
but kinénesses from their hands. These 
have been showered upon me from all 
sides. No Southerner has ever attacked 
my section of the country, or ruffled the 
placid stream of love which connects my 
heart to the dear scenes of home. They 
have made my time pass as pleasantly as 
the hours of a sick visitcan. For it all I 
can but render the just tribute of my poor 
thanks, although it may only meet the eye 
of strangers, and know that they .will for. 
give me for whatever may seem a breach 
of propriety in speaking of them when 
they know that I do it, that those who are 
strangers unto them may know more of 
them.”” 

Dr. Livinestone in Exeter Hari.—At 

|| the May anniversary of the London Mis- 
|| sionary Society, Exeter Hall, London, 
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was densely crowded. It was a great oc- 
casion, and the scene most animating. Dr. 
Livingstone, who had not been **lionizing”” 
through the kingdom, but earnestly en- 
gaged in preparing his Travels for the 
press; and the Rev. Mr. Ellis, who had 
jnst returned from Madagascar, were to 
address the meeting. Theenthusiasm was 
very great, Eltis first told how—in spite 
of martyrdoms numerous as in the worst 
days of Romish burnings in Europe, and 
the rehearsal of which, from public docu- 
ments, seemed almost like chapters from 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs—a church num- 
bering ** many thousands,”’ fall of life and 
love, still exists at Madagascar. The 
Queen has ceased to persecute, and lavish- 
ed attentions on Mr. Ellis. The word of 
God, which had been printed years ago, 
is still in the Island, and has kept truth 
alive. The heir to the throne is a Chris- 
tian, and thus, while “the bush” is 
** burned with fire,”’ yet “it is not con- 
sumed,’’ 

At last rose Livingstone, and men and 
women instantly sprang to their feet, to 
hail and welcome him. Here was the 
constituency of the London Missionary 
Society hailing their own missionary. His 
speech, like himself, was simple, direct, 
and practical. It gave a clear and rapid 


skeich of what he had discovered, and | 
what he proposed, and concluded by an | 


appeal for prayer for himself and the band 
who are to accompany him, to found a 
mission in the very heart of Africa, amid 
the teeming population who have been 
discovered in a region where all was 


hitherto supposed to be a desert, that | 


echoed only to the ery of the jackall or the 
roar of beasts of prey. 

Porutation or Lovtsvitte.—A recent 
census in Louisville discloses the follow- 
ing statistics of population: 

Population of Louisville in 1857, - 57,587 
- as 1850, - 43,194 


Increase in seven years, - - - 14,891 
Number of voters, 7,404 


i tively. They accompanied the great Af- 
rican traveler, Dr. Barth, from their na- 
tive town, Sakatu, (Sockatoo,) on the 
Niger, through the Sahara to Tripoli, on 
the Mediterranean. Their connection with 
the Rev. J. F. Schén has been already 
stated, and it is an interesting fact, that 
while assisting him in the literary labor 
of translation, the word of God proved ef- 

' fectual to their conversion—a happy har- 
binger of what, we trust, it shall effect on 
a far wider scale on the Niger. In the 
baptismal service, those portions which 
were more immediately addressed to the 
catechumens were rendered into the 
Haussa language; thus one more tongue 
was employed for the first ime at the re- 
cent Pentecostal season in the public wor- 
ship of the True Prophet and Redeemer. 
We understand that there is every reason 
to be assured of the intelligence and sin- 
cerity with which these two youths have 
embraced the gospel, and that one of them 
has also evinced remarkable philological 
abilities.—English paper. 


Exeuisa Prosects in Arrica.—A new 
| project is mentioned as in course of form- 
ation in London, for opening up Central 
Africa as a mart for the sale of the British 
| cheap class of manufactured goods. The 
suggestion comes from Dr. Livingstone, 
the African traveler. The object of the 
company, besides creating a market for 
the manufactured article, embraces the 
| production of the raw material. Active 
efforts will be made to promote the culti- 
, vation of cottor. 


Frencn Dommion iw Arrica —The 
| French are extending their dominion in 
|| Africa. They have lately seized upon the 
| important territory of Dekkar, in Senegal. 
| While the French are establishing a civi- 
| lised and enlightened empire in North Af- 
|| rica, the British are accomplishing the 
| same great work in South Africa, and the 
|| Liberians on the West are penetrating the 

interior from that point. 


Children between 6 and 18 years, 12,045 | 


Increase of whites since 185V, - 
es free negroes ‘+ 
Decrease of slaves, 


77 
557 


Arrican Youtnus Baptizev. —The in-| 


teresting event of the baptism of the two 
native African youths at St. John’s, 
Chatham, was recorded in our last, under 
the head of the “special services,’’ Ad- 


ditional details have been forwarded to us, | 


from which we learn that their ages are 
twenty-three and seventeen years respec- 


~ 14,871 | 


Lance Corree Tree.—Mr. Thompson, 
| who visited Liberia in June, 1856, and 
traveled a short distance (perhaps 100 
miles) N. E. from Monrovia, saw a wild 
coffee tree which had been cut down, that 
|| was 15 inches in diameter, and 75 feet 
|| long. In the West Indies 20 feet is con- 
|| sidered a pretty high tree. 


Tue Colored Masons of Philadelphia 
|| have built a new hall at a cost of $17,500, 
,; which was dedicated on Wednesday last. 
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More Stavers.—A letter from Sagua | 


la Grande, Cuba, 27th ult., says that ** two 
barks from the West Coast of Africa, on 


the night of the 24th inst., landed 950 | 


slaves, and both vessels were under can- 
vas the following morning before sunrise 
for Brazil. The British consul forwarded 
a letter stating the occurrence to the Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, who has ordered a Brit- 
ish frigate to go in pursuit of the slavers.”’ 





A Dreaprut SLaAvGHTER AMONG THE 
Carrres.—One of the London papers con- 
tains an account of a terrible slaughter 
among the Cafires, in which no less than 
thirty thousand human beings perished. 
It is stated that disturbances of a most 


sanguinary character recently took place, 


among the Zulus. These disturbances 


were caused by a contest between Ketch- | 


wya and Umbulazi, two sons of the para- 
moant chief Panda. On the 2d December 
the latter was defeated with immense 
slaughter. The victorious Ketchwya, a 
lad of nineteen, after the battle, divided 
his army into three sections, and with 
these scoured the country in all directions, 
putting to death not only his enemies but 
all neutral or doubtful subjects who came 
in his way. 
Panda, who, by the latest intelligence, 
was raising an army in defence of his 
throne. It is said that men, women and 
children were all alike put to death. Um- 
bulazi was put to death with the utmost 
barbarity, having been skinned alive. 





My Mortner! My Moruer !—The fol- 
lowing touching instance of filial affection 
and tender solicitnde for souls, manifested 


He, however, kept clear of | 


by a converted African female, 1s given | 


by Mr. Moffat, the celebrated missionary. 
Speaking of a female captive who had 
been taken in war by one of the chiefs, 
and who had been converted during her 
cuptivity, he says : ** She was a Matabele 


captive, and had accompanied me from the | 


interior; had remained sometime in the 
service of Mrs. M., and early displayed a 
readiness to learn to read, with much 
quickness of understanding. From the 
time of her being united with the church, 
till the day of her death, she was a living 
epistle of the power of the gospel. 
_ while visiting the sick, as | entered her 
premises, 1 found her sitting, weeping, 


Once, | 


Intelligence. 


with a portion of the word of God in her | 
hand. Addressing her, | said, ‘My child, | 


what is the cause of yoursorrow? Is tLe 
baby still unwell?’ ‘No,’ she replied, 
‘my baby is well.’ ‘Your mother-in 
law?’ I inquired. ‘No, no,’ she said, 
‘it is my own dear mother, who bore me.’ 





i 








[August, 





Here, she again gave vent to her grief, 
and holding out the gospel of Luke, in a 
hand wet with tears, she said, ‘My 
mother will never see this word ; she wiil 
never hear this good news!’ She wept 
again and again, and said, ‘Oh, my mother 
and my friends, they live in heathen dark- 
ness; and shall they die without seeing 
the light which has shone on me, and 
without tasting that love which | have 
tasted!’ Raising her eves to heaven, she 
sighed a prayer, and I heard the words 
again. ‘My mother, my mother!’ 

‘* This was the expression of the affec- 
tion of one of Afric’s sable daughters, 
whose heart had been taught to mourn 
over the ignorance of a far-distant mother. 
Shortly after this evidence of divine love 
in her ~oul, I was called upon to watch 
her dying pillow, and descended with her 
to Jordan’s bank. She feared no rolling 
billow. She looked on the babe to which 
she had but lately given birth, and com- 
mended it t> the care of her God and 
Savior. The last words ( heard from her 
faltering lips were ‘ My mother!’ ”’ 

Generous Orrern.—The True Witness 
says, thata citizen of Mississippi, disposed 
himself to aid some of the benevolent and 
religious enterprises of the day, and de- 
sirous that others should join him in the 
good work, proposes, 

First. To be one of ten, who will pay 
each five hundred dollars a year, for ten 
vears, to the Board of Domestic Missions, 
for the purpose of sustaining missionaries 
to preach the gospel in the destitute regions 
of the South and West. 

Second. To be one of ten, who will pay 
each five hundred dollars a year, for ten 
years, to the Colonization Society, for the 
purpose of transporting free colored per- 
sons from the United States to Liberia. 
Both these Societies have strong claims 
upon our whole country. 

The proposition stands open until Au- 
gust next. It is to be hoped that the re- 
quired number of persons may be found. 


We shall be glad to hear further of this 
generous offer, and from such friends as 
will enrol their names with that of the 


gentleman who makes it. The time is 


short. 

EncouraGinac virws oF THE West 
Inpins.—At a recent meeting in London, 
to take measures to present an appropriate 
testimonial to Dr. Livingston, the African 
traveler, Mr. Mongomery Martin said he 
had recently visited the West Indies to 
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ascertain if the emancipation of slaves had | 
produced ruin there. He found there a 
free, happy and prosperous population, 
and, speaking commercially, the West 
Indies now yield more produce that they 
had ever: dene during the existence of 
sl.very. Since the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies, not a drop of blood 
was shed by popular disturbance, nor a 
single crime by mobs was committed, nor 
was there any destruction of property 
throughout the whole of the West Indies. 
A letter received recently in New York, 
dated Spanish Town, Jamaica, March 
16, 1857, says :-—** Let it suffice that, 
with the high price of sugar, the good 
season with which we have been so long 
favored,and other favorable circumstances, 
our prospects are brighter than they have 
been for many years. 


**Many of the planters are extending 
their cultivation to the utmost, and are 
rapidly recovering from their late embar- 
rassments; while numbers of laborers 
have purchased deserted estates, and are 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar, and 
are thus raising themselves into that mid- 
dle class which slavery annihilates, and 
without which no country can prosper.— 
In every respect, there is a decided, palpa- 
ble progress. The change from slavery 
to freedom, in this country, is as from 
darkness to light. The laborers are, for 
the most part, orderly, industrious and 
happy. Schools and plates of religious 
worrhip are being extended over the land, 
and are generally well attended. In fine, 
everything augurs a steady advancement 
towards a permanent and general pros- 
perity ’’—Vermont Chronicle. 





ICS We have space but to say, that the 
Rev. John Seys writes under date May 
Qlst, that health continues at Careysburgh, 
the Interior Settlement. Fifteen additional 


The 
people of Sinou are earnestly occupied 


emigrants had come to that plece. 


with building and agriculture. 








First Expedition of 

In this Journal for December, 1856, | 

page 369, we alluded to the fact that Dr. | 
James Hall, was about to embark for Li- 

beria in the Society’s ship, and quoted | 


from a notice from his pen that she was | 


nearly * ready for sea.”” In the number 
for January, 1857, pege 21 and onward, | 
we published a list of the emigrants by | 
this ship which sailed from Baltimore | 
November 29th, and from Norfolk Dec. 
6th, 1856. The following notice from the | 
Maryland Colonization Journal of Decem- | 
ber last, should have been copied into our | 


columns as completing the information to |, 


the Mary C. Stevens. 


be recorded concerning the departure of 
that vessel on her first voyage: 


** The ship M. C. Stevens cleared from 
this port on the 29th ultimo for Liberia 
with liberty to touch at Norfolk for pas- 
sengers. Pitty emigrants sailed in her 
from here, and two cabin passengers, viz: 
Mrs. Brown, for Monrovia, and Mr. 
Thomas Chester, a recent graduate of 
Thetford Academy ; he has been engaged 
by the American Colonization Society, to 
teach a school at Cape Mount. At Nor- 
folk she received on board one hundred 
and sixty-seven additional emigrants, mak- 
ing a total for her first voyage of two 
hundred and seventeen, mostly of a very 
industrious class. Dr, Hall, joined her at 
Norfolk to make the voyage out and back.”” 





Receipts of the American Colonization S*ciety; 
From the 20th of June to the 2th of July, 1857. 


MAINE. 
By Rev. John Oreutt :— 

Bath—From the Maine State Col. 
Society, being amount collected i 
in Bath by Rev. John Orcutt i 
& Freeman Clark, Esq., Trea- i 
urer of the Bath Col. Society— 
the former having collected 
$121, the latter $76—including 
the following sums : George F. 

Patten, $50; Thomas Harward, | 
$25; John Patten, $2; Wm. j 


Drummond, collection in Bea- 
con Street M. E. Church, each 
$5; Judge Bronson, Jno. Shaw, 
each $2; C. Davenport, G. F. 
Trufant, each $1; (other names 
not received). ..ccscccccsecee 


|| Note.—$20 of above were con- 


tributed to defray expenses of 
the annual meeting of the 
State’s Society. 

Saco—Joseph Holson, T. Jordon, 
T. M. Hayes, Josiah Calif, 








Receipts. 
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each $5; D. Cleaves, $3; J. T. 
Nye, Twombly & Smith, each 
$2; William og iy Tt. H. 
Cole, T. B. Ellis, . Berry, 


Biddeford—R 2.M.Chapman,Cash, 
BPE BS. ccvectccoectcvesces 
Bangor-—Collection in Hammond 
Street Church, including $10 
from G. W. Pickering, $5 from 
Mrs. Lowder, and $2 from 
Mrs. C. C. Billings, $42.82; 
Rev. John Oreutt, (for half 
day supply,) $10; Collection 
in Brick Chapel M. E. Ch., 


including $5 from Mrs. John 
Ham, $16.25; Henry E. Pren- 


tiss, Leonard Jones, each $5; 
Anthony Woodward, $3; 8S. 
H. Dale, B. Piummer, H. 
Bowman, D. F. Leavitt, each 
$2; S. F. Hersey, J. B. Foster, 
F. Muzzy, M. Schwartz, S. 
Parsons, B. Miggin, E. L. 
Hamlin,M.Giddings,E.Trask, 
W. J. Lord, J. M. Hodgkins, 


OBER Bloc ccccscccccccccsace 
Brewer—C. E. Dole, $1; Others, 
$4.26 .cccccsccccccccccce eee 





31 00 


10 00 


101 07 


5 26 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ry Rev. John Orcutt :— 
Nashua—Dea."S Shepherd, Isaac 
Spaulding, each $5; Dr. Spauld- 
ing, A. P. Hughes, Rev. E. E. 
Adams, each $3; Geo. Bowers, 
Dea. J. A. Wheat, each $2; 
H. F. Courser, Cesh, Dea. 
Lane, Cash, T. W. Gillis, H. 
Smart, C. D. French, Mrs. 
Alex. Lovell, each $1; Master 
S. Williams, 50 cents........ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Williamsburg—Dan’! Collins. ... 

CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. John Orcutt :— 

Lyme—Mrs. Ellen E. Griswold. 
NEW YORK. 
Potsdam—-To constitute Lewis 
Clarkson, jr., Thomas Strat- 
field Clarkson, jr. and Lavinia 
Clarkson, al! of Pottsdam, St 
Lawrence County, N. Y., life 
members of the Am. Col. Soc., 
$30 each; contributed by their 
Aunt Lavinia Clarkson; re- 
ceived through Henry A. Du- 
Bois, of New Haven, Conn.. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes—Collection in the United 
First Church of Amwell, by 
Rev. J. Kirkpatrick.,.......- 


27 33 


31 50 
10 00 


16 00 


90 00 


15 00 


| Washington city—Collection in 
Christ Church, by the Rev. J. 
Morsell, Rector, $12; paid by 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 






J. P. Engle sc c0vss2eéebanves 12 00 
OHIO. 
Spring field—Samuel Barnett.... 5 00 
Vienna X Roads —E H. Field... 2 00 
ltwater—By Rev. B. OU. Plimpton 7 75 
Cedarville—Fourth of July col- 
lection in the Reformed me 
byterian Church, by Rev. 
McMullan, received oak 
Js C. Maghitewe csscctevbnstins 19 00 
INDIANA. 33 75 
Collections by Rev. B. O. Plimp- 
ton as follows :— 
Warringtcn, $5; Laporte. James 
Walker, $10, Adrian Walker, 
$2.50; Mishawaka, $36; South 
Bend, $15; J. Lowman, $10; 
Witmington, $20; B. W. Bun- 
nell, Elizabeth Wisener, Isaac 
Miller, each $5; A friend, $1. 104 50 
MICHIGAN, 
Sturgis—Wm. Allman, by Rev. 
B. O. Plimpton. .....-e2eee: 10 00 
INDIA. 
|| Mrs. C. W. Fagan, by the Rev. 
Joseph Owen, 20 Rupees..... 9 40 
Total Contributions...... $673 48 
| ~ FOR REPOSITORY. 
Matxne.—Bath—D. N. Magourn, 
$5 to July, °57; John Shaw, 
$3 to July, ’58—by Rev. John 
Orcutt..... ecautinens> ene pes 8 00 
Detaware.— Wilmington— John 
Hayes, to Jan. °58.....-..6. 1 00 
Virainta.—Lynchburg—Fletcher 
Irvine, $1 to March, ’58; Wil- 
liam C. Echols, $1 to July, 
*58—by Fletcher Irvine...... 2 00 
North Carouna. ieee: 
R. L. Beall, to July, °57.. 1 50 
Georaia. -—Savennah—Rev. “G. 
Fresher, $1 to Jan. *58—by 
C. L. De Lamottee. Grigin— 
Rev. Jas. C. Patterson, to 
April, 58, $10........00e+0+ 11 00 
Onto. —Tigin—Rev. Chester L. 
Foote, $1. North Benton— 
Stephen Miller, $1 to Apr. ’58: 
Peter Lazarus, $1 to May, ’58 
—by Stephen Miller......... 300 
Total Repository......-. 26 50 
Total Contributions...... 673 48 





Aggregate amount..... $700 98 

































































